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What Does a Farm Boy Think About ?—By A. K. Getman 











And Other Crop Topics Our People Are 


HAT about potato plans for 1925? A 

lot of farmers are going to feel pretty 

peevish and warm under the collar 

when this question is put to them. 
They do not feel any too kindly towards 
potatoes since the crop is bringing such un- 
satisfactory prices this year. It is just for 
that very reason that we have got to make 
careful plans about potatoes lest we raise an- 
other crop that will not pay. It is also well to 
bear in mind that it is not wise to get too 
discouraged in a big crop year, for this condi- 
tion is often followed by the reverse. Year in 
and year out, potatoes are a fair cash crop, 
where soil conditions are well adapted. 

The 1924 crop was one of the largest in the 
history of the country. There are actually 
more potatoes on hand than the consuming 
trade will handle at a price satisfactory to 
farmers. The trouble is there are too many 
poor potatoes and not enough fancy ones. 
Right here is where we have got to do some 
real careful planning for the 1925 crop. E. V. 
Hardenburg of the Department of Vegetable 
Gardening writes as follows in answer to the 














s picture shows the effect of fertilizer on growth 
yield of tomatoes.. No fertilizer applied to plants 


the left—yield 14 ton per acre. Plants on right 
ertilized at the rate of 500 Ibs. per acre—Yield 6 tons. 








question relative to planning for the next potato 
crop. 
Plan Potato Plantings Promptly 
On account of the bumper crop just 
harvested, 454,000,000 bushels, (a record for 


the United States) and the relatively low price 


being obtained this fall, many farmers will 
be inclined to put off any consideration of next 
year’s planting plans until spring. This is 
poor procedure. An old and fairly safe axiom 
is “Plant potatoes when seed is cheap.” It 
now appears that good seed is available in 
abundance and at relatively low cost. There- 
fore every grower, who has any doubt about 
the quality of his seed stock, should arrange 
at once to get the best strain of his particular 
type as close home and as cheaply as possible, 
even though it is his near neighbor who has it. 

Successful potato marketing begins with 
successful potato production and good potatoes 
(high yielding and high quality) cannot be 
produced without good seed. 

A very ordinary hill of potatoes producing 
only two average sized tubers (8 ounces each) 
when spaced 3 feet by 18 inches in the row 
will yield at the rate of 161 bushels per acre. 
Yet this is 50 per cent. above the average yield 
for New York State. The reason—too many 
missing, weak and diseased hills in our potato 
fields. Yet it costs as much to plant, cultivate, 
and spray a poor stand as it does a good 
stand. 

More Economical Production Necessary 

The potato is one of the most expensive field 
crops grown due principally to the high labor 
and fertilizer costs of production. Better yields 





from a smaller acreage will serve as one of the 
most efficient ways to cheapen this cost of 
production, and this cannot be accomplished 
except by better stands of healthy high yield- 
ing plants. 

It has been demonstrated in every important 
potato state in the Union that well selected 
certified seed potatoes will outyield average 
seed stock by approximately 50 per cent. 

During the 5-year period, 1919-1923, fifty- 
four different field plot tests comparing certi- 
fied with non-certified seed in 12 counties of 
New York showed an average yield of 256 
bushels per acre from certified seed as against 
an average of 170 bushels per acre from seed 
not certified. This is an average gain of 86 
bushels Or a gain of 50 per cent. from certified 


seed. And it is safe to say that the non- 
certified seed used in these tests was better 
than the average run of seed used over the 
State. 


Consult Your County Farm Bureau 

During the past year, the department of 
vegetable gardening of the New York State 
of Agriculture tested under very care- 
fully controlled conditions 47 strains of the 
best Green Mountain, Rural, and Irish Cobbler 
seed stocks available in order that the relative 
yield and disease content of even these might 
be determined. Several of these seed strains 


College 


showed no disease whatever. The average 
vields for all strains of Rurals, Green Moun- 
tains, and Cobblers were 389,342, and 243 


bushels per acre respectively. 

Growers interested in obtaining new and 
better seed potatoes for next vear's planting 
will do well to make early inquiry either from 


the nearest county farm bureau agent or from 
the department of vegetable gardening of the 


college of agriculture, regarding these sources 
of seed—E. V. Hardenburg. 
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Horseradish Fits into the Crop Schem> 


hy 


INCE horseradish is not much affected 

temperatures, it enters into a system of 
management which rounds out a farmer's year. 
The bulk of his crops are ready during the 
summer months, but such crops as horseradish 
and kale enable him to extend his marketing 
season into late fall, after most other green 
crops are gone. As a matter of fact, horse- 
radish can be left in the ground all winter 
if necessary, with no harm. 

Grown from Root Cuttings 

Horseradish is propagated by root trim- 
mings. In preparing for market, the side roots 
are trimmed off, leaving a main root 4 to 6 
inches in diameter. As a rule, well grown 
horseradish has few side roots nearer the top 
than 4 inches, due to a practice known as 
root pruning and performed during the grow- 
ing season. Dirt is hoed away from the roots 
and all side shoots broken off for about 4 
inches. The earth is then brought up around 
the plants again. This gives a first class root 
when marketed. 

The trimmings may be around '% inch 
thick at the large end, which is cut off square 
across. The best side roots are picked out and 
cut off obliquely about 4 inches from the top. 
The angle of the cut makes it easy to de- 
termine which end is the top, when the roots 
are set out again. These pieces are tied in 
bunches and set in sand until ready to trans- 
plant next spring. 

Does Best in Loamy Soil 


Horseradish does best in deep, mellow soil 
into which a good coat of manure has been 
plowed. The soil should be mellow for 
quickest results. When all is ready for the 
cuttings, a furrow is plowed where the row is 
to be. This trench should be 4 to 6 inches 
deep. The cuttings are placed in the trench 
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What About Potato Plans for 1925? 


Thinking About 


either prependicularly or obliquely with the 
square end up. The pointed end may be 
pushed in slightly, or earth gathered up close 
by the hand will hold the roots in place until 
the trench can be filled in by a horse imple- 
ment, either plow or cultivators, or a hand hoe, 
if horses are not used. 

When the rows are 15 inches apart, hand 
work is necessary, but when labor is scarce, it 
is sometimes necessary to row 28 inches apart 
so as to use horses. The roots may be about 
4 to 6 inches apart in the row, although 
longer roots can be grown at 6 to 8 inches 
apart. It is necessary to root prune to get 
grade A horseradish. 

Not Subject to Many Enemies 


This crop is not usually susceptible to many 
diseases or insects, but the horseradish beetle 
is a troublesome pest in some sections. The 
beetle is on the job early in the spring and late 
in the fall. It eats the root around the surface 
of the ground or below. Many farmers do 
not successfully combat them, but the best 
remedy kown is to dust the plants at the sur- 
face of the ground with lead arsenate powder 
and hydrated lime mixed up in equal parts 
by weight. New Jersey men claim this works 
real well, but the practice is not generai—H. J. 
EvANs. 

* - + 


The Asparagus Bed 
will soon be here when the new 


HIE time 
oe eee bed should be set and these 
stormy days are the time to make all the plans. 
Then when the time comes it will be much eas- 

















No! These are not giant prairie dogs or giant wood- 


chucks. They are just fur trees in the grip of Old 
Man Winter. 








ier to do the work if you have a plan all map- 
ped out for those busy days in spring are never 
half long enough. I will give a little idea of 
our own bed that was set in the spring of 1922 
and we began cutting from it in May, 1923, 
and had a long season and many good meals. 

The ground should be worked up deep and 
fine. Our experience has been to set not so 
deep as most people advise and instead we 
cover quite deep the first fall with loose soil 
and then a heavy coating of manure. In the 
spring we fork up the manure and sow lettuce 
seed on the bed and we get a fine supply of 
nice early lettuce. Keep all weeds out of the 
asparagus and cultivate carefully. We set our 
roots about eighteen inches apart in the rows 
and the rows about two feet apart. Raise the 
bed about eight inches so to be sure of good 
drainage and do not set the roots too near the 
edge of bed. We set two rows one year and 
left room on one side. The next spring we 
set another row there. We set one row of one 
year old roots and one of two year old roots 
the first year and the other row was about 50- 
50. By doing it this way the expense is not quite 
as much at once. Our bed is in the garden 
where we can plow on all four sides of it, 
which makes it easier to take care of. If given 
plenty of fertilizer and kept clean an asparagus 
bed will be productive for many years.—Mrs. 
C. J. D., New York. 
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What Does a Farm Boy Think About ? 


Why a Boy Leaves School to Go 


YRUS, what’s the matter with you? 
Why do you sit there doing nothing? 
I've been watching you for the last 
twenty minutes and you haven’t made 
half a dozen marks on that tablet. Do you ever 
intend to get down to work?” 

Thus ran the upbraiding which Cyrus received 
at the hands of his teacher, He had been looking 
aimlessly about and doing what the teacher would 
call “day dreaming.” Cyrus had just turned fif- 
teen and was the oldest boy in school. He had the 
biggest seat in the back row in a little school of 
17 pupils, in which Miss Loree was just starting 
her third year as teacher in district 9. Her out- 
burst of questions and indictments had come as a 
climax in her attempts to get Cyrus 
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By A. K. GETMAN 


in flower” the boys were made pages and later be- 
came squires. This system of training the youth 
is one of the bright spots in the dark period of 
the middle ages. Only recently, however, has a 
systematic study been made of the physical, 
mental and spiritual changes through which the 
youth pass at this period. The study is a very 
baffling one. Every boy and every girl presents 
a different problem. This makes the problem for 
parents and teachers doubly hard. 

Cyrus’ characteristics represent just one type 
of attitude that may appear. For purposes of this 


article I want to call his attitude the “LIFE IN- 


to Work 


words, over two-thirds of them left school because 
of this “life interest” attitude. 

It is difficult to give concrete suggestions re- 
garding assistance for the young folks who show 
the characteristics of the “life interest” attitude. 
Thousands of the lads simply quit school and go 
to work. For the large portion of them this is 
wrong. Later they are certain to regret it. Just 
here, it seems to me parents can render vital as- 
sistance. Apparently the one thing that satisfies 
this longing for life activity is to give them real 
responsibility. It is not sufficient merely to have 
them do chores and help with the work as they 
have always done. If they could be given a 
definite responsibility, that is really their own 

they would rise to the occasion. 





interested in his school work this 
year. She well remembered that 
two years ago he was bright, keen, 
alert and responded to her efforts to 
make the work interesting. But now 
what a change had come over him. 
His whole attitude seemed to be one 
of indifference. It was quite ap- 
parent that he was very much en- 
grossed in his own thoughts. He 
seemed to want to be left alone. His 
only reply to Miss Loree’s apparent 
fury was: 

“IT was just thinkin’.” 

“Thinking about what?” ejaculat- 
ed Miss Loree. 

“Oh, just about that carload of 
potatoes we shipped last Saturday.” 

And just then it came to Miss 
Loree that Cyrus was the first case 
she had thus far encountered of 
what they had called “adolescence” 
in her training class. She promptly 
changed her tactics seeking to help 
Cyrus with his new problems which 
had come to him so recently. 

I have related this little incident 
not because of any interest it may 
have for teachers, but because of 
the interest I hope it will arouse in 
parents. We parents know far too 








Such responsibility as a couple of 
pure bred calves, an acre of pota- 





toes, a colt, or the poultry flock, will 
accomplish such a purpose. , 
Oh, yes, they are going to neglect 
some of their responsibiiity. That 
is the boy of it. Be patient. Your 
patience and kindliness. will be re- 
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Rw lee 


‘ warded many fold. The growing 
boy is an unbalanced, lumbering 
creature trying to find his way 
about through the maze of new ob- 
stacles. Strive to help him get his 
balance. In many instances giving 
him real responsibility will be of 
vital assistance in getting his mental , 
balance. It will help to keep him in 
school, Later he will appreciate this 
added preparation for his life work. 
Most people are interested in 

boys and girls, either their own or 
somebody else’s. We want them to 
succeed. America is built on the 
principle of giving the young folks 
a chance. A few weeks ago J wrote 
a little statement about a boy by the 
name of Cyrus and his new prob- 
lems. Here I want to suggest an- 
other element in the makeup of our 
young folks which we are quite 
likely to misunderstand. 

















little of what Miss Loree had recog- 
nized as his adolescent period 
through which Cyrus was passing. 
Adolescence comes from a word meaning “to grow 
up.” It is used to designate that period in the life 
of boys and girls when they pass from boyhood to 
manhood and from girlhood to womanhood. In 
girls it begins. usually at eleven to thirteen 
years and with boys at thirteen to fifteen. 
We parents and teachers are so apt not to 
understand them during this period. ‘This is not 
strange because the young folks scarcely under- 
stand themselves so subtle is the change. It is 
highly important, however, that we make every 
effort to understand them and their problems, be- 
cause to a very real extent their future life work, 
their happiness anctheir service is dependent up- 
on the decisions which they make at this time and 
our guidance of them. 

This period in the life of boys and girls has 
been recognized for a long time. Even among 
the savages, the lad in his early training was turn- 
ed over to the women of the tribe, but at about 
age 15 he was taken in hand by the men who ex- 
acted severe tests of him before he was admitted 
to the rights of a man. When “knighthood was 

yt t 


The alarm clock will not long have an appeal unless he has an interest 


in the business. 


TEREST” attitude. This is a common trait. 
Apparently he was dreaming, but actually he was 
doing a lot of thinking on his own account. To 
be sure he was not thinking about his lesson, but 
his answer regarding the carload of potatoes indi- 
cates that he was thinking about LIFE problems, 
rather than BOOK problems. In Cyrus’ “new 
birth” great changes had taken place. If you 
were to ask him about his ideals, his thoughts or 
his problems he would promptly refuse to discuss 
them. ‘This trait is one of the baffling elements 
in studying and helping the young folks. 

There are many facts which point to the influ- 
ence of adolescence on the actions of boys and 
girls. One of the most interesting group of facts 
is the following: Records show that there are ap- 
proximately 15,000 hoys in New York State be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 18 who are out of school 
on farms. Of this number nearly 90% did not 
go beyond the eighth grade ; 68.6 per cent of them 
when asked why they had left schooi replied: “I 
wanted to work,” or a similar statement. In other 


st ; 34 ; se 


Have you a ’teen age boy in your 
home? 

Will you please leave him alone? 

“But,” you protest, “he is always doing some- 
thing he ought not to do.” 

Quite right. It is perfectly natural. If you 
“nag” him, you will only make matters worse. 

Your sixteen year eld boy’s nerves are on edge. 
You may rightly say “mine are, too.” His hands 
and his feet are both too big and very clumsy. 
He stumbles over everything he can possibiy tind 
and bangs into the furniture. His whole physical 
makeup is as much out of joint as the last year’s 
suit of clothes which he is trying to wear, with 
the coat sleeves half way to his elbows. 

“But he is so trying.” 

Console yourself. He is no more trying to you 
than you are to him. The tribulations that annoy 
you so much today will be gone tomorrow. One 
day he may be as gallant as any knight or football 
star and the next day you wi!l see him crying like 
an infant. All these traits and many others are 
but symptoms of the “growing up” or adolescent 
period through which he is passing. 
(Continued on Page 90) 
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Lincoln Was Right 


“The legitimate object of government is to 
do for a community of people whatever they 
need to have done, but cannot do at all, or can- 
nt so well do, for themselves, in their separate 
and individual capacities. In all that the people 
can do individually as well for themselves, gov- 


ernment ought not to interfere.”—Abraham 

Lincoln. 

O MAN that ever lived had a better under- 
N standing of the fundamental principles of 
right government than Abraham Lincoln. H ry 
clearly foresaw the danger of too much activity 
on the part of government and too much interfer- 
ence with individual affairs. One of 1 ‘ f 
reasons wl xation | l hal ( 

t , all of u 1S t! at \\ I tant ( 

all divisi o ent l 
dis tt ( 

th: t t] ( 


When Bond Issues Are Right 


ANY of the tax experts W »a I ik oy 

a study of the tax situation have cor to 
the conclusion that about the only way any sub- 
stantial relief can be obtained is by issuing bonds 
to pay for long time investments in public prop? 
erty 

It is pointed out that with the rapid g 

of population the problems of government ha 


increased and become more complicated, ar 


this increasing government work is necessary and 
nust be paid for. We are continually asking for 
more things for the government to do. For in- 
stance, there are dozens otf activities like those « 

" nll go. 2.3 2 £ - 
the rural police which were n necessary a tew 


years ago. 


Within even twenty-five vears, ther« 
has been a i f 


great increase in the 








t number of { 
pers, insane, orphans, cripples and sick, that 
be taken care of at public expense. At the same 
time, there has been very little new building 
recent years to care for t e public cha ees. We 
are told that conditions u r which some of the 
State's charges in t e hot 
a disgrace to the g 5 tl un 
dation of a new prison started years ago that has 
never been finished because of lack of funds. 


Now there are two ways that this public money 
can be paid for—either out of current revenues, 
that is, by taxes, or by 1 


issuance of bonds 


4t 
tne 


Without question, all temporary work and ex- 
penses should be paid for by taxes, but when it 
comes to building a great tunnel under the Hud- 
son River that’ future’ generations will enjoy, or 





the erection of public buildings that may last from 
fifty to a hundred years, it seems to us that it is 
unfair to ask the present taxpayers to pay all of 
the bill. Just as it is unfair and unjust to ask 
the future to pay for everything that is enjoyed 
in the immediate present, so it is equally untair 
and unjust to ask the present to pay all of the 
charges which the future will enjoy. 


However, we do not agree with some of the 
experts that there cannot be some reduction in 
government enterprise which will result in lower 
taxes. We know that if our people demand it 
emphatically enough, our government represent- 
atives will improve the efficiency of government 


m the nation to the last school district, will cut 
out unnecessary enterprises, and will postpone 

ne other things that can wait for a few years, 
until we can catch up with our ruinous tax bill. 
But we do believe with the experts that, in addi- 
tion to this, some of the permanent improvements 
which must be built immediately can be taken off 
of the shoulders of present taxpayers by issuing 
long time bonds. 

It may be argued that bond issues lead to reck- 
This is not necessarily so if 
such issues are properly safe-guarded. It is just 

absurd to refuse the State or other municipality 
he privilege of issuing bonds for absolutely ne- 
cessary work as it would be absurd to refuse a 
farmer or other real estate owner the privilege of 


less expenditures, 


¢ for his farm over a long period by taking 
mortgage. 


ta 


Little Visits With Dr. Holland 
| rT HAS BEEN 
naturally 


obs 
rainy reiugiou 


farmers 


rightly said that are 
’ Chere is something about 

close association with the clean, fine things 

the outdoors, the animal life, and the sun, the 
wind and the weather, that brings man somehow 
to his Creator. The farmer may not always 
go to church. He may not be known generally 

a religious man. He may even be heard to 
in times of anger and exaspera- 
language; but all the same, if 
; for a lifetime, at heart he knows 
If as the n of the Master Mind and a real 


express himself 
in uncomely 
1 4 3 


believer in the things of the Spirit. 
Recognizing that this is true, we have for a 
7 ie been waiting until we could get into the 
e columns of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST a reg- 
talk covering the thoughts of philosophy 


1 in which we all believe. We wanted 


ik 
talks not to be preachy, tiresome or pedantic, 
ut a regular visit on the higher things of 
i, E Parte 
In our New Year’s number, you may have 
ticed a little piece entitled “The Bells Are 
Ringing,” by Reverend J. W. Holland. We 


thought this one of the finest things that has been 
in the paper in a long time. We have had it in 
mind for months to get Mr. Holland to write for 


us occasionally talks of this kind, and he has 


promised to do so. His first talk is on page 87 

f this numbe Turn back and see if you do not 

feel, after you have finished it, as we did, a little 

it uplifted, with a little kindlier and happier 
On li e és 


A Successful Father 


FEW weeks ago we had the pleasure 

hearing a market gardener, Mr. Joseph 
Bogner of New Hartford. New York, give a 
talk about his business. This talk came straight 
out of a lifetime of experience in growing 
things, and was therefore filled with practical 
common sense advice, 

After Mr. Bogner was finished, a friend told 
us that while Mr. Bogner had made a success 
of his market gardening business, he had made 
a still bigger success in raising a large family. 
We are always interested in the human side of 
life. After all, making a material success is 
good only as it helps us to bring happiness 
and service to our fellows. Success is good, 
but success as a father is much better. So 
when we returned to the office, we wrote to 
Mr. Bogner and asked him to tell us what he 
‘Had done to kéep his large family of boys in- 
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terested and at home on the farm. 


He replied 
as follows: 


It is true that after many years of struggle 
we are crowned with what I would call fair 
success in market gardening, but there is noth- 
ing much to brag about. 

Now as to our boys, I have no special form- 
ula to keep them home. It is true I have been 
kind of liberal with them, and for quite a few 
years past I gave them a dividend on Thanks- 
giving Day besides their regular wages and 
board. The amount of this dividend varied in 
accordance to our season’s sale and the services 
they rendered. For instance, the salesman or 
peddler, as we .call him, who gets up early to 
go to the market receives, of course, more than 
the other. I think my place cannot be com- 
pared with a farm out in the country. We live 
right outside the city limits of Utica and, in 
fact, the city is crowding on us. 

Some of the boys, in fact, all have been away 
in short courses at Cornell; two of them spent 
their winters in Florida. One thing I think is 
quite a draw, we have a good work shop with 
many carpenters and all kinds of tools and ma- 
chinery to work and repair things. But, after 
all, I am not alone around here, most of the 
boys in the neighborhood are home. 


It is true, as Mr. Bogner says, that he used 
no complicated scheme to keep his boys at 
home, but HE GAVE THEM A SQUARE 
DEAL in paying them in wages and board, 
and then he added to this a dividend in those 
years when there was any. This gave the boys 
a feeling that they had an interest in the busi- 
ness, 

We know from experience that one of the 
hardest things in the world for a parent to do 
is to treat a grown boy as a real partner and 
accept him and his judgment as a man, instead 
of as a boy. ~ Yet we believe that if a father 
and mother can do this, as Mr. Bogner evi- 
dently has, it will do more than anything else 
toward making the boy contented at home and 
willing to work to make the old farm a suc- 


cess. 
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Newspaper Headlines 


VERY day or so we get indignant about the 

misinformation which many newspapers are 
constantly giving consumers about farming and 
farmers. We do not wonder that there is so 
much misunderstanding between city and country, 
a misunderstanding, which works against the real 
interests of both farmers and city folks. 

On our desk is a front page headline from a 
newspaper which reads: “WHEAT CROP 
GIVES BILLION TO FARMERS”. No city 
man unfamiliar with farm conditions could read 
this without envying the lot of the farmer. It 
would appear to him after reading newspaper 
stories like this that farm people are rolling in 
wealth. On the other hand, country folks receive 
many wrong impressions of city life and condi- 
tions. As farmers, we are dependent upon the 
city for our markets; city folks are dependent up- 
on farms for the necessities of life. More than 
this. no matter where we live, we are American 
citizens, “just folks”, in fact. Neither the city 
nor the country has any monopoly on human na- 





ture, either good or bad. 
Eastman’s Chestnuts 
NE of my chestnut “fans” wrote to me the 


other day as follows: 

Mr. Eastman’s “chestnuts” recall the joke of 
the Englishman and Scotchman traveling together 
in the land o’ heather. They came to crossroads 
where a signboard read “To Auchtermuchty 7 
miles,” and below were the words, “If you can- 
not read, call at the blacksmith’s.” 

The Englishman saw the joke at once and 
laughed aloud and long over it. Sandy, however, 
saw nothing to laugh at, but it evidently stayed 
in his mind, for in the middle of the night he 
wakened his companion with a great slap on ‘the 
shoulder. 

“T see the joke noo,” he roared, “I see it noo.” 

“What joke?” angrily asked his friend. _ 

“Why that one on the signboard. I see # 
a’nod. The blacksmith might no be at home !* 
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How Things Look in Other States 
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Standard Farm Paper Editors Say Conditions Are Looking Up 


One of the big advantages which American Acrt- 
cuLtcrtst obtains by membership in the Staxdard Farm 
Paper Group is the benefit of the advice and wriiings of 
the best farm paper editors the United States. , On 
this page we are giving you the benefit of these editors’ 
Opinions as to the present farm situation in cach of their 
respecive states. No men in America have @ better un- 
derstanding of farms and arm conditions than do they, 
and a reading of their brief statements qwiil give xeon 
quickly a glimpse of present American agriculture that 
you can get in no other way. 


oo @&@-s 


Two Good Seasons in the South 


N THE whole, farmers of the South 

have had two good seasons in succes- 

sion. The moderate crop of 1923 sold 

at prices that brought a great gain in 

money value over previous years. Although 
prices in 1924 were not so gor dd, the greater 
production brought the money value up to 
practicaily the level of 1923. , : 
With the greatly increased returns of 1925 


plus dairy breeding animals are finding a ready 
sale at satisfactory prices. 

The pea canneries announce contract prices at 
least on a level with the past year, and prospects 
for even higher prices due to depleted stocks. 
Wisconsin will continue to can over half the coun- 
try’s peas. 

The general trend of farming in the state is 
to cut down on hogs and the low producing dairy 
cows. Also the Wisconsin farmer plans to grow 
a greater acreage of the best feeds, such as alfal- 
fa. Apparently these farmers plan to cut the cost 
of production and guard against a glut of their 
market.—Joun A. CunnNINGHAM, Editor of The 
Wisconsin Agriculturist. 

* * * * 


Iowa Looking for a Hog Shortage 


HERE seems to be a more serious corn short- 
age in Iowa this year than at any other time 
during the past twenty years. The crops of 1901 


point in May and that there may be some decline, 
especially during the late summer months, 

The hog price outlook is unusually strong. Be- 
cause of tht exceedingly high corn prices and 
rather low hog prices, hundreds of thousands of 
half fat hogs have been sacrificed this fall and 
winter. This means that a great hog shortage is 
surely coming on. We anticipate that hog prices 
will begin to strengthen very materially after the 
middle of January and that they will reach a tem- 
porary high point some time during late March or 
April. During May and early June while the fall 
pigs are coming on the market, the price may not 
advance so very much, but during the late summer 
hog prices should go exceedingly high. Business 
conditions seem to be improving considerably 
and the combination of labor well employed at 
high wages at a time when there is a genuine hog 
shortage, should result in hog prices going very 
high during the late summer of 1925. We shall 
be very much surprised if hog prices 





and 1924 farmers of the South have 
been able to wipe out or effectively re- 


do not advance beyond $13 at Chicago 





duce the debts incurred as a result 
of the losses of the three years pre- 
vious. As a result they are in a more 
hopeful frame of mind than for sev- 
eral years. 

Naturally in an area so large as the 
South there will be some variations in 
different sections. It happens, how- 
ever, that for the most part those sec- 
tions least favored in 1923 were most 
favored in 1924, with the result that 
financial conditions are quite well 
evened up throughout the entire 
South.—W. C. Lassetrer, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, 

*« + a” * 


Nebraska Agriculture on the 
Upgrade 
HE condition of agriculture in 
Nebraska is best illustrated by 
the following facts and figures: 

The value of Nebraska’s eight lead- 
ing farm crops has increased gradually 
from $166,278,000 in 1921 to $363,- 
828,000 in 1924. This increase results 
rather from increased farm prices than 
from an appreciable increase in yields. 

A report recently issued by the 
State Banking Department shows de- 
posits the largest since August, 1920, 
reserves the highest since August, 
1918, and loans and rediscounts the 











late next summer.—Donatp R. Mur- 
puy, Managing Editor, Wallace's 
Farmer, 

* * * &* 


Out on the Pacific Coast 


ALIFORNIA growers are realiz- 

ing approximately $15,000,000 
more in 1924 than they did in 1923, de- 
spite a 10 to 40 per cent snialler pro- 
duction within many of their 150 agri- 
cultural industries. 

Fruit crops upset the prophets who 
mourned the severe summer drought, 
for irrigation facilities proved more 
nearly sufficient than any one antici- 
pated. Truck crops have multiplied 
till California now leads all states in 
such production. Field and grain 
crops were the only ones severely re- 
duced by drought. Irrigation plays 
little part in their normal culture, ex- 
cept for alfalfa hay, which forms 
about 80 per cent of the California 
forage supply. 

Dairy production has increased de- 
spite the foot and mouth disease epi- 
demic, which brought about extended 
slaughter of animals. The disease is 
now wiped out. Heavy butter storages, 
however, in California’s outlet mar- 
kets are still having a depressing ef- 








lowest since January, 1919. In that, 
the State banks are representative of 


° a ae 9° 
the small r communities, this 1s 2 direct 





AND WE WONDER WHAT 


Copyright 1924, New York Tribune 


Darling, in the New York 


AILS THE WATER SUPPLY 


ye other states, a below-cost market. 


fect on this industry. Beef producers 
experience in common with those of 








indication_of improved farm condi- 

tions.—Saxu R. Mclkervie, Editor of the Ne- 

formerly Governor ot Nebraska. 
x * x x 





Wisconsin Cutting Down on Hogs and Low 
Producing Cows 


EPORTS that have been in circulation re- 

garding Wisconsin’s agriculture tell only a 
part of the story. They have been very mislead- 
ing. 

Never before has the state harvested so great a 
crop of hay. Likewise the farmers of this state 
put up more alfalfa and clover hay than ever be- 
fore. Corn was a fair crop, making: fair silage. 
Wisconsin’s silos are full, as a rule. The oat and 
barley crop was big. These feeds form the bulk 
of the dairy rations that are being fed. Thus the 
farmer is feeding a ration with but one cost and, 
due to the large supply, is feediag liberally. He 
is getting milk at a reasonable cost, leaving a fair 
margin. 

Sutter and cheese prices have advanced during 
the past few days. Tobacco is_on the upgrade. 
Hogs and good beef animals, sold over the scales, 
are bringing a fair return, All really goor sur- 


and 1894 seem to have been the only ones worse 
than this year’s crop. In Kansas, Missouri, and 
Southern Illinois the situation is not so bad, but 
Indiana, Ohio and Northern Illinois are in the 
same position as Iowa. This situation, of course, 
gives farmers great confidence in the future of 
corn prices. Unfortunately, when farmers be- 
come encouraged about the future of prices, they 
oftentimes carry matters altogether too far. In 
1920, for instance, certain farmers held wheat 
for $3 a bushel and corn for $2 a bushel, who later 
were willing to accept $1.50 for their wheat and 
50 cents for their corn. 

This year there is a good chance that corn 
prices will continue to advance until May. After 
May a lot depends on the kind of corn weather 
we have in the corn belt. In the ordinary season 
corn prices on Iowa farms advance from June 
until August or September. This year if the corn 
growing weather is at all favorable we would not 
be at all surprised to see very little advance in 
corn prices from May until September. There is 
a good chance that the extreme shortage of corn 
will encourage such a bullish attitude on the part 
of, most farmers, that, prices will reach, their, high 


Sheep men were never in a better posi- 
tion. Following a blue spell in the 
poultry industry during 1923, poultrymen are now 
experiencing difficulty in finding enough birds to 
supply present egg markets. 

California farm products are 75 per cent de- 
pendent upon Eastern markets. These have 
shown improvement this year in practically every 
case. Exports of fruit products have been re- 
sumed to a greater extent than in any year since 
the war, which has served to bring the dried fruit 
and raisin industries out from under the shroud 
of surplus supplies—Donatp L. Kierrer, of 
The Pacific Rural Press. 


* ¢ © 9 i 
Illinois Will Plan for a Balanced { 
Production " 


HE new year finds the farmers of Illinois and 
Indiana facing the future with more confi 
dence than at any time during the past fou 
years. Nature did for them this year what they 
have been unable to do for themselves, and what 
Congress refused to do for them. Short crops 
have sent prices upward until they are some- 
where near a parity with the prices of other come 
>, 1» (Yontinngd on Page 75) 











Farm Electrification— 
a challenge and a responsibility 


The problem of electrifying the farm is a challenge both to 


scientific agriculture and to electric engineering. With agri- 
culturists and engineers joining forces in solving this problem, 
the possibilities of farm electrification are limited only by man's 
ingenuity. 

This splendid opportunity to serve the farm and benefit 
the entire country is not being overlooked either by the agri- 
culturists or others interested. A committee composed of 
eight great organizations has been studying and carrying on 
experiments seeking solutions to these problems. 

This general committee and local committees in twelve 
states have before them, among others, the problems of: 

The lowering of farm production and marketing costs by the whole 
sale application of electric power. 


The raising of the farmers’ standards of 
electrical conveniences. 


living by the introduction of 


The closer relation of the farmer to industry and transportation through 

the interconnection of electrical distribution systems and the wider 

use of electric power. 

These studies and the solutions which are expected to 
result must have a profound effect upon every community. 

Write for the attractive booklet on farm electrification 
which will be mailed to you without cost. Read it and pass 
it on to your neighbor. 


Departments of Agriculture. Commerce 
and Interior, Farm Lighting Manufac- 
turing Association and the National 
Electric Light Association. 


The committee mentioned above is 
composed ofthe American Farm Bureau 
Federation, National Grange, American 
Society of Agric l 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Free. 
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Do Cows Need Exercise ? 
A Plowhandle Talk 


FIND myself often 
troubled to get into 


the right  classifica- 

tion. Its like this— I have been with cows 
all of my life and really of all things I 
have done the one thing that seems most 


do w:thout having 
rowd myself 
of cows. I 
buy 

that does not show 
because 
nt 


into 


likable—the thing I can 
to everlastingly push 
into doing is to take 


and c 
care 
often a cow 
very well 
enjoym 
her 
gort of 


her over 


of getting 
condition, 
changing 
in form and 
tion. I 
to confess that it is 
not a 50-50 
conclusion. 

I like to go down 
2 row of cows and 
study why some are 


good and some are 


func- 


am frank 





oyer 


COOK 
not so I won't be gambling as much when 
Still when a new batch comes in 


H. E 


uving. 
With all « xf this ap- 
and care, which must 
should be 
many-sided 
certified 
find new 


not so, 


there. 
parent study m feed 
be of a good safe sort or we 
put out of business by our 
expert governors who supe 
milk production, I continually 
things not observed before or, if 
entirely forgotten. 


Dry Cows A Subject of Stucy 
it is that the dry cows running 


ertainmty is 


ry ise 


This time 


loose in pens void softer droppings than 
those stanchioned and turned loose each 
day. This is where my classification 





s in. Am I dull as compared 
or am I more than an aver- 


trouble come 


to other folk 











age observer, can someone help out? We 
have around fifteen head of dry stuff, out 
a general average of thirty-five, loose 
in pens. These fifteen appear better as 
a whole than those confined. 
[I might explain that all of these dry 
fed upon dry feeds, oil meal and 
un with oats added, the grain ion 
ng balarced so that h hay we keep 
heir droppings normal. We have a silo 
n ‘ ck iat but do not fill it 
r iy plants grow well and the corn 
plant do nd the soil does not adapt 
] to ! ition and resgeding. By 
p « . rw get very good crops f 
ali ty clover at he tim 
The Old Question of Exercise 
Ot cour my mind is chiefly in this case, 
iy yg ( xX » al d, 
kl question it ever 1 lt am prett 
vell need that milk: cows, kept 
; clipping ' body and 
‘ cl a ea da and wash i 
V1C 1d 1 ~d il | rat 
1 ideally v ate i not need 
a few ites out of « s each d in 
rade ) ntain he ind s us 
\W d 1 ? 1 1005 occas 
tl i al wKS In ther 
i 1 can be n ed about 
hen anding, bt ecially to 
the breeding time that often passes 
ticed in Sia Dic 


s in full flow rareh nara 
Those later in gestation, when the milk 
flow is down, do frisk around if they are 
of the muscular kind. Again we are mov- 
ing cows from dry barns to milking barns 


e 
g 
frequently and those that have stood 


and vigorot 








milking, secm as strong 1s as 
though trained for action. I am not, how- 
ever, equally as well satisfied with close 
quiet stabling for dry cows. I know that 
the care of dry stuff in no way compares 


with our care of milking cows. one 
fact that they are not kept 
those milking, will make a difference in 
their action. I suppose cows have feel- 
ings akin to humans. I know very well 
if I do not have clean underclothing or 
wash my back bone once or twice durihg 


The 


clean as are 


By H. E. COOK 


the winter my general 
feelings are not quite 
normal. 

Did you ever examine the skin of a 
cow with long hair and no cleaning by 
any method, especially on her back, and 
observe how quickly she will show her 
appreciation by some action with fingers 
or curry comb—then clip the back, brush 
it clean and watch the improvement. I 
don’t mean that this will follow with every 
cow. One having very short hair, lying 
close to the body will need less attention. 
(;ood ventilation will also make for a 
better feeling, provided it is not obtained 


by freezing temperatures. 


Nature Teaches A Lesson on Cleaning 

We accept without argument that dairy 
cows look their best in June when judging 
them as a whole throughout dairy section, 
Cows are frequently turned to pasture not 
in the best appearance by any means and 
they wiii so change in a couple of weeks 
as to quite lose their idenity, not all due 
to their excellent feed by any manner of 
means, that is the biggest factor. But from 
rains and general weathering, plus their 
own effort there goes on a housecleaning on 
the outside that makes for clean skin pores. 
Nature provides animals with power of 
elimination by excreta, air from the lungs 
and through the skin. In either case if 
passage became clogged or frail in any 
way to function freely, trouble begins. One 
must always take into consideration all 
of the factors in any case when drawing 
conclusions and so with the exercise prob- 
lem we must do the same * * * 

Harold Powell said that cooperative 
marketing was an economic necessity and 
until it was, not much could be done. 

The work in California was started be- 
there were no adequate markets near- 
by into which farmers could go with 
their produce and independently they could 

t go 3,000 miles. It was work togétl 
or quit and that was all there was to t! 
thing. In the East, the reverse is truc— 
markets we have at very doors and 
the best ones in the world. There is not a 
single product that I know of in the East- 
states but what someone will come to 


cause 





our 


ern 


our doors to buy. By working together 
we might get a trifle more for it, but 
then again, ae not the gain come partly 
m improving the quality than from sell- 
ne together ? 
I « received a letter from a farmer, 
large one, a business man, a quality man 


bating 
ve up 


» and through, who was de 
whether or not he could afford to gi 








his own independent marketing and go m 
v ith the crowd. He had quality, character, 
business and markets came to him. We 
e | ry nearby markets. We are 
ever, starving for a work together 
pirit and action in matte: m our own 
-. rms 


Cooperation Problems Local Ones 

May I compare cooperation with taxes. 
Our taxation problems are the local ones, 
are not State 
our c 
to only on, 


they or national, and so are 
’ + 


a 
rative ones. at this time, 
feeds for our c 
solution, I am sorry to say. 


re, it 18 a serious 


OPC A 
wws—I have a 
But as never 


matter for dairy 





n producing milk at current fluid milk 

i forr factu ring prices to buy feeds 
tail or even wholesale prices and make 
profit on the feed. They may get pay 

r po labor out of the deal if careful 
and At the same time that $40 





to $50 a ton is being paid for rations, milk 
> ng for a like price per ton and 





ac nd acres of idle land im the East 
are vear ale becoming more idle. Here is 
n economic necessity. 


Cockle Poisonous to Hens 
=NS fed liberally with wheat screen- 
ings in which there was a large 
amount of cockle have been reported as 
poisoned by the cockle. The cockle is 
said to affect the nervous system, caus- 
nga paralysis of the legs. 
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or a Fordson 
Whether You Own One or Not 











You pay for it in extra time and labor 
required to do your farm work without 
a Fordson; 


Pay for it in injury and strain to horses, 
caused by putting them on work that 
could be done more quickly and easily 
with mechanical power; 

Pay for it in smaller acreage tilled; in 
land less thoroughly cultivated, due to 


bad weather, holidays and lack of help; 
Pay in extra time required for the 


hundred and one jobs that steal time 
from money crops. 


A Fordson is portable power that pays 
for itself many times over. It costs 
more to be without one than to 
own it. 


For wood cutting, manure spreading, 
feed grinding, clearing land, pulling 
out old fences—in brief, for mobile 
power when and where needed, a 
Fordson is the best investment you can 
make in farm machinery. 
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in 1924 
65,000 Kellys’ Fruit Trees 


Were Certified True To Name By The 
MASSACHUSETTS FRUIT GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 


eal attached permanently through 
Fruit, as guaranteed by us. 


% 

, 

\ 
‘ 
) 


placed a lead seal on cach tree. The s 


THERE wotil the tree 


<pert 


These disinterested ¢ 
one of the limbs—-to STAY 


Kellys’ Trees are Sold rnd en and Caliper 


bears 17 Name 








Every tree guaranteed up to grade speci fed or be Not sold by height only, as frequently 
second or third grade trees are equal te first by height On « aliper. We grade and sell BOTH by height 
AND caliper This is the only way that gives entire tion te the planter. 

There are five Kelly brothers. Each is head of a department and supervises expert nurserymen, We 
hare sold many thousands of fruit tree ) the past 45 7 these are growing near you. Ask 
w the names of the owner V them. Ask them about with Kelly Brothers There 
is no _pe way to find out the kind of tre we have bee our neighbors. We will treat 
you #) equal fairn 

From their ear t beginnir ur ‘ grt em, Kellys’ Fruit Trees are continuously treat d 
with the most careful attention and a rding mest approved and modern methods that science 
ha been ab) discover. Our tr arc propagated whole reots, imported seedlings, and not by grafting 
r piece fr T neures the heavy fibrous root that is so essential 

ret-class tree 

We plant seedling r pland greund where there is good alr drainage and 
th we are certa tha he + be pert y bardy and absolutely free 
f 1 ry of any hind 

w av a 4 f proof pa ¢ and shipping plant with our ow 
railroad siding & is never killed by lying on station platforms waiting 
for cars We guara t arrival of k In good conditios 







Send for Handsome Mlus- 
seated Catalog—FREE 





and giving comp! information 
c x True to Nam and Certified Fruit 
Bust Garden Root Evergreens and Orna- 
Hedge Catalog also gies & 
es th n you 
r " rs are filled 
as f° ved, so get 
¢ a y se that you 
7 me to erder 


KELLY BROS. NURSERIES 


Established in 1880 
1130 Cherry St. DANSVILLE, N. Y. 





Accurate Planting Saves 
Certified Seed 


Regular spacing without misses 
or doubles means less seed, tub- 
ers of evener size and a better 
yield. All secured by using the 
dependable 


IRON AGE 


Potato Planters 


Assisted-feed or automatic, as you pre- 
ther style may be changed to the 
th may be equipped with our 
ter Fertilizer Distributor. 
’ and Pea Attachment may 
applied to Assisted-feed Planter. Write us for 
Potato Planter folder. 


FRED. H. BATEMAN CO. 


Matkere ef fron Age Farm, Orchard and Garden Tools 


631 So. Washington Sq. Philadeiphia, Pa. 





HOLDEN 


Lime and Fertilizer 


S) oka ere¥e [235 


Sour soil means poor crops. Experts agree fertilizer is useless on sour soil—it must have lime. } 
Tae “tlden” Spreader makes bigger crops. Cuaranteed to handle lime in any form, fertilizer, 
® ay cypsum, = 1 ~ or — — 

; a annot Clog. ty Spreader 10 days Free. 
Soil ee! free The Holden Lime and Fertil er Spreader will make your 
What about your soil?-yourerops? soil healthy and productive. Spreads twice as far as any 

Are they big and uty 6 as they other; 1615 ft. Attaches to any wagon or truck. 
ahould be? Find out today with our Noholes to bore. Spreads evenly 100 to 10,000 
free Litmus Test Papers—positive Ibs. per acre Handle materia! only once, from 
sour soil test recommended by all 
soil experts. Write for them now. 


car to field. Get literature and low prices now 
and ask about 10 Day Free T 

THE HOLDEN CO. Inc. 

Dept 2 3 Peoria Illinois 





BROT Ta 


SPREADS 16 163 FE 
ee 














Buy direct from gr 


“. Dancvitle, ®. Y. 
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Fruit Trees C.0.D. 10 SREES. $2.95 
(Home Grown Collection) 
R rP 1D Apple, 1 Bartlett Pear, 1 Abundane 
M norency berry, 1 Niagara Grape, 1 Concord t 
Regis Raspt ‘ 
Send Ne Money—We Pay Express Charges 
All trees 2 to 3 feet hig FRESH DUG LAILY. 
wer and save money. Write, today sure, for 19 
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Up-to-Date 


There is Room For Them On Most Every Farm 


Raspberries 


ASPB E R- 
ries are near- 
ly as easily grown 


as corn, and the results do not record 
as many crop failures—where the 
thoroughness of good corn culture is 
applied to this delectable fruit Of 
course there is no. profit the first sea- 
son. The first full crop should come the 


third year, and for the next eight to fif- 
teen years. Unless root-gall has been 
introduced with the plants, there ought 
not to be more than one or two missing 
years. 

No trouble about markets either. Your 
market is next door, at almost anything 
per pint-basket. Unless you grow an 
more, your own town and near- 
them all, and 
adequately 


acre or 
by villages will consume 
the city markets never 
taken care of. 


are 


A Chance to Diverse 


time—when market 
whole 


At this particular 
conditions of our universal crop, 
milk—are forcing every farmer te recon- 

sider “diversity”, why not remember 
the well-paid employees living almost in 


sight of the cow pasture whose family 
almost never taste small fruits? 
Fiity bushels is supposed to be a 


bumper crop of corn. Figure the sale 
price of this corn at 13c a pint whole- 


sale—the picking costing 2c, and the bas- 


ket and crate 1c—$300 net, and it is 
difficult to find ways of spending more 
than $100 per acre per annum on a 
raspberry field that should average to 


yield 5,000 pints of saleable iruit. 
However, no man can attend to his 
farm work while picking and marketing 
small fruits upon a profitable scale. He 
must have special help for this or berry 


growing will be a failure. The size of 
his plantation must be governed (after 
he has acquired experience) by thee 
amount of help available—women and 
girls who really need the money and 
have been found reliable 
Plantation Management 

In these days fad—especially fads 
of pruning—the raspberry has not escap- 
ed. So-called. European methods, . in- 


perfect- 
intensive 


immigrant farmers, 


to Old Worid 


troduced by 
ly applicable 


farming on moist, deep soils, are dan- 
gerous fashions here. We have done 
our share of experimenting, but for 100 
bushels of big, red, hard berries per 
acre, we still stick closely to the Erie 


and Hudson Valley methods as 


County 


Seven-foot rows extending east and 
west on moist, com, well-drained, rich 
land. Plants (of « a vitality) 2 to 2™% 
fect in the row, set in early fall or early 
spring (never set a weak plant—weak 
in growth, constitution, or from ex- 


The land is always carly fal 


] low ¢ d, 


already fallow, and cross-plow- 
ed either in November or at the earliest 
possible moment in spring, and harrow- 
d unmercifully. Next furrow out 
deep! at 3 feet pl nting eve ther 
row to early potatoes, tomatoes or other 
, - 
i crop 


Acme Harrow a Valuable Help 






Cultivate every five to ten days shal- 
low, level and close to the straight rows 
of plants. An Acme harrow is best after 
the first year, used with one horse, the 
man walking and guiding by handles, as 
with an ordinary cultivator. If too 
wide, hacksaw off ends. It is about 
the only machine that will work close 
enough to plants without injury. Give 


d all—they are 
start 


culture, suckers an 
but weeds. If the patch gets the 
of you during haying, subdue with some 
natrow, harsher cultivator first—then 
the Acme. 

Eight to eleven months after setting 
we set heavy 3-foot stakes (cord-wood 


ciean 


By DAVID STONE KELSEY 


is best and cheapest 
every 3 rods along 
rows, and on the 
tops of these string one tight wire, 10-gage, 
well galvanized. Then tie the best four to 
six canes to wire singly. A scft, cheap iron 
wire makes the best tie. Ii you have deep 
or drifting snows, better do this in late 


fall, but otherwise they will winter-kill 
less if left lying on the ground till 
spring. 


Prune in Early Spring 

We never prune in fall. Any time after 
March Ist is safer, cutting everything 
back to within 6 inches of wire and 
“laterals” back to 6 inches from main 
stalk. By this means your berries are 
all up, away from interference with cul- 
tivating, and can be picked quickly 
and comfortably. Every year there- 
after, prune the same. Start cultivators 
and fertilize liberally each year, 
applications, part in April 
(or any time during fall or winter, ‘if 
stable dressing) and part soon after 
picking, formula 4-8-10. This method 
facilitates rapid and.clean culture. good 
light and air drainage, the biggest, 
hardest fruits, at exactly the’right height 
rapid picking. 


For Black-Caps 


The same general culture, except that 
pruning must be added—by 
ing end of all strong canes at 2 
feet from ground for a wide head. 
laterals thus forced we prune in 
(aiter tying like the reds) about 
long. The quickest way to 
“pinch” new black-cap canes is to knock 
the tip off with a swift, short blow. It 
must be quick, because they almost in- 
variably steal the march on one and get 
too long. They will grow 10 or 12 feet 
and not spread, if let alone. What is 
tvanted, is to increase the bearing sur- 
face of your black-caps, and you must 
give laterals plenty of time to grow and 


mature. 


etc., 


early, 
dividing the < 


ior 


summer 
pinch 
to 3 
The 

March 


6 inches 


Discussion of Varieties 


The following red are named approx- 
imately in order of ripening: June, Per- 
fection, Marlboro, Herbert, Latham, 
Cuthbert, St. Regis. The St. Regis is 
a so-called “ever-bearing”—that is, it 
has one crop on the old canes in the 
spring and another crop on the new 
canes in the fall. The fall crop is 


usually small and the quality of the ber- 


ries is not high. It is worth trying in 
the home garden, however. Of the 
spring fruiting sorts the June or Per- 
fection should be planted for early, the 
Herbert for midseason, and the Cuth- 
bert for late. The Latham is a new, 


Its season of ripening is 


same as that of Cuthbert and 


fate wart > 
jate Variety. 


about the s 


very ha 


Cumberland A Good Black 
The Cun 
er have proved to be 


raspbet ries. 


; 
ray. 


iberland and the Plum Farm- 
among the best 
No purple variety 


surpasses the 








hz et been found which 
Columbian a all-round home-garden 
variety. It is very prolific, of good 


preserving. 
t ago is not 
the raspberry of today. Many improve- 
1ave been made in this delicious 
and new and better varieties are 
grown, both in commercial planta- 
tions and the home garden. 

One the best of the newer varicties 
iginated at the state experiment farm 
Minnesota, and was designed to en- 
the rigorous climate of that state, 
first Minnesota No. 4, but now renamed 
Latham. It being widely planted, 
and produces large crimson fruit which 
is firm and of excellent quality. The 
do not cling to the stems nor 
yet drop easily.- The bush is perfectly 

(Continued on page 76) 


quality, and wonderful for 
Tl - of ten years 
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States 
(Continued from Page 71) 
modities. The shortage is not likely to be 
made up next year, in view of general em- 
ployment at high wages, revived buying 
power in Europe, and moderate planting 
and breeding plans on the part of our own 
farmers. That will mean at least a year 

of fairly satisfactory prices. 

If we take advantage of this breathing 
spell to pay off some of our debts, to plan 
for a balanced production that will avoid 
a burdensome surplus of any one crop, to 
perfect our cooperative marketing enter- 
prises, and to put production on the most 
efficient and economical basis possible, a 
long period of good times for agriculture 
should be assured. Tke establishment of a 
government export corporation to han- 
dle the exportable surplus wouid add cer- 
tainly to this prediction—C. V. Grecory, 
Editor of The Preirie Farner. 

* * @ & 


Highlights from the Northwest 


HE agricultural troubles of the North- 

west have been prominently featured 
throughout the country during the past 
year arid this publicity has not truthfully 
portrayed the exact status of farm condi- 
tions. A single year of bountiful produc- 
tion of practically all of the crops raised 
in this section have greatly changed both 
agricultural and business conditions. At 
this time the people cf the Northwest are 
looking forward hepefully to another New 
Year, confident in the opinion that agri- 
cultural conditions are distinctly on the 
mend. 

One year ago Northwestern farmers 
were keenly interested in prospective legis- 
lation that would restore prosperity to ag- 
riculture. Within the year farmers have 
arrived at the conclusion that the destiny 
of agriculture is in their own hands. Con- 
sequently, they have turned their attention 
to a constructive program for Northwest- 
ern agriculture. This program includes 
three features. First, the greater diversi- 
fication of crop production, second, a more 
efficient production, and, third, the develop- 
ment of a more businesslike system of dis- 
tribution for the marketing of their crops. 

This is not a program of words, but of 
action. It is quite safe to say that greater 
progress in diversification has been made 
within the past year than was made in the 
past five years. Minnesota, for example, 
has doubled her acreage in alfalfa in a 
single year, and alfalfa is merely the ba- 
rometer of a general trend toward diversi- 
fication and a larger use of livestock. The 
dairy industry has made _ tremendous 
strides during the past year throughout the 
Northwest. In the matter of efficient pro- 
duction, farmers paid particular attention 
this year to the use of labor saving ma- 
chinery, cooperative effort with neighbors 
for the purpose of eliminating labor, the 
developing of cow testing associations for 
the purpose of adding efficiency to the 
dairy herd, and making other improvements 
that are based on the idea of producing a 
larger revenue per acre per farm. 

In building a better system of diversi- 
fication, farmers have seized upon coopera- 
tive marketing on the commodity basis as 
one of the ways out for agriculture. In 
Minnesota, for example, the potato grow- 
ers, 15,000 strong, have built up the larg- 
est cooperative marketing association in 
tht world handling a semi-perishable pro 
duct. Another group of 15,000 poultry 
and egg producers have formed a sound 
cooperative marketing organization for thc 
handling of poultry products. The milk 
producers and the livestock growers have 
added strength to previously existing or- 
ganizations. The Northwest is putting 
characteristic enthusiasm into cooperative 
marketing, which means that results will 
follow. 

These are the high lights in the agricul- 
tural progress of the Northwest during the 
past year. While fully understanding the 
basic problems of agriculture, Northwest- 
ern farmers are going to do what they can 
to speedily put agriculture in this section 





upon a permanent basis—Dan A. WaAt- 
Lace, Editor of The Farmer. 
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Black Hawk 
Manure Spreader 





sturdily built spreader. 
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A scientifically designed and 
Has a 
strong and positive feed, does 
not choke and is free from cog 
gearing. Does a perfect job 
on hillsides and level ground. 
Use the New Black Hawk 
40A. Write for full details. 
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Mail This Coupon Today 
Bigger Grain Profits this Year 


LAN now for bumper ctops —better grain and more bushels 
peracre. And start right by planting right. That means 
even, accurate sowing in a roomy 
of soil. Good seeding is a certainty if you plant your grain wit 


FARMERS’ FAVORITE GRAIN DRILL 


The Favorite of Good Farmers Since 1848 


an even coverin 


Farmers’ Favorite Drills have a reputation fog 
better seeding that runs back for three-quarters 
of a century. These drills are known for quality 
in every grain-growing country in the world. 
They are exceptionally well built to give long 
years of good seeding service. 


Find out about today’s Farmers’ Favorite. Write or 
mail coupon. If you need a Lime Sower, Corn Drill, 
Beet and Bean Drill, Alfalfa Drill or Potato Planter, 
please note the fact on the coupon. Farmers’ Favorite 
quality and low prices will interest you. f 


THE AMERICAN SEEDING MACHINE Co. $ 
424 Monroe Street, Springfield, Ohio 
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Peach Trees 


We are perhaps the largest 
owersof PeachTreesin New 
ngland. Our seedlings are 
grown from disease-free s 
and budded from healthy stock. 
These Trees develop magnifi- 
cent root systems in our fertile 
soil. A third of a century's exe 
perience has taught us how to 
ow Peach Trees that youcan 
depend upon. Our stock also 
includes Apple, Pear, Plum and 
Cherry Trees and a variety of 
Small Fruits. : 
Our Fruit Book willinterest you. Write 
, : for it today--free. 
THE BARNES BROS.NURSERYCO. J 


a The Original Barnes Nursery, Established 1390 
Box ji; VALESYILS, C7236 
















FOR SALE 

: 1000 bu. 100-day Iraproved 
Choice Seed Corm yetiow Dent: 500 bu. Laucas- 
ter County Sure Crop: 300 bu. Early White Cap 
nearly all 1923 Crop, all high germination. Write 
for price, Sample and Circular. Order early to 
save money. 
SHULL FARM, Box 5, Tullytown, Backs Co., Pa. 














MILLIONS STRAWBERRY PLANTS $2.95 
per 1,000. Raspberries. Grapes. Bulbs. 
Flower Seeds. Chicks. Illustrated catalog 
free. Box le 

Mayer’s Plant Nursery, Merrill, Michigan 
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LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Horse or cow hides, calf, dog, deer, 
etc., made into coats (for men or 
Women), robes, rugs or gloves. Or 


| we tan your hides into oak tanned 





harness, sole or belt leather; your 
calf skins into shoe upper leather, 
Any desired color, FINE FURS, 
Such as fox, coon, skunk, mink, 
muskrat, etc., made into latest 
style coats, muffs, vests, caps, 
neck-rieces or other garments. 
Ne Middleman N 
7 Rn Dealing With Us 
actory prices mean a big saving to you. Writ 
for free CATALOG and STYLE 200K. Tells 
hew to take off hides, about our safe dyeing 
process on cow, horse and calf skins. Gives 
pies on all work. If you haven’t enough pelts 
or garment you want, send what you have and 
we will supply the rest; or garment can be 
made complete from high grade skins we carry 
in stock Furs repaired or remodeled, Estimates 
if desired. Automatic cold storage, Taxidermy 
and Head Mounting. Write today. 
The Crosby Frisian Fur Compa 
1 ~---st custom tanners and furricrs in the World 
56@ Lyell Ave.. Rochester. N. ¥. 





When writing to advertisers be sure to 
mention the American Agriculturist. 








We Tan Them, You Wear 
any tame or wild animal hide 
Cow, Horse, Deer, Bear, 
mink, muskrat, skunk, ’coon, 
fox or other skins, tanned, 
mounted or made into fur 
auto robes, rugs, coats, caps, 

vets, gloves, muffs, scarfs, st 
Blunkets made from your own wool. 


FREE—BIG CATALOG—FREE 

Illustrated by living models. How to prepare hides 

for shipment. Prices for tanning, making ome 
your own furs and complete garments. e 

vill save you money on tanning, taxidermy and 

HO to $50 on beautiful fur clothes. 

ROCHESTER FUR DRESSING CO., INC, 

76 Crescrert Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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We Want YourCow 


or Horse Hide 
And we will tan and make you 
a beautiful Coat, Robe or Mit- 
tens to order. We make and 


remodel ladies furs. Prices 
reasonable. Samples and Price 
List FREE, 


Galloway Coats and Robes for 

Sale at Wholesale Prices, All 

work guaranteed. 
References — Citizens State 

Bank, Milford, Ind, 

Milford Robe & Tanning Ce. 
237 Elm St., Milford, Ind, 
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Top - Dressing 
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Increased Fruit Crops? 


Here’s the modern, Scientific way 


TRORITIES agree on this— 
That nitrogen (usually termed ammonia) is the most 
effective of all orchard fertilizing It assists the 
vigorous wood growth so necessary to the formation of fruit 
spurs and fruit buds. In addition 

Experience has proved that nitrogen starvation is at the 
bottom of many scanty yield or early falling of the fruit. 
An early application of quickly acting nitrogen will fre- 
quently increase the yield two or three fold. 

Don’t starve your orchards—you're the only one who 
loses. Two weeks before blossom time apply Arcadian Sul- 
phate of Ammonia (100 to 150 pounds per acre). 

Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia kiln-dried and 
screened to make it fine and dry for top-dressing purposes. 
Ammonia For sale leading fertilizer 
dealers. 


AU 


agents. 


is 


, 


25% guarantted, 


Important Bulletins Free! 

These bulletins: No. 3—Fertilizing the Prune Or- 
chard, No. 8—Fertilization of Peaches, and No. 1o—Ferti- 
lizing the Apple Orchard, show how fruit growers have 
increased their yield and profits. 


Write ¢ today bulletins you need 


ur nearest office for the 


The Company 
Agricultural Department 
New York, N. Y. 
Atlanta, Georgia Berkeley, Cal. 


The Barrett 


Medina, Ohio 


Company (address nearest office) 


| 


sted in 


(ib rite 


I am especially interested in.......-- 


jects. 


TOUT ETICLTEI Eee 


and Wish you to send me bulletins on these subi 





Name————_- — , ahs 





Address 
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$25 Down Buys] 
Holstein Bull = 


A Grandson of 
Dutchland Colantha Sir Inka 
And 

Hengerveld De Kol 


time work. The sire has a very ex- 
ceptional list of large producing daugh- 
ters. and he is from a 30-ib. four year 
old daughter of 
Sir Inka, the greatest transmitting son 





FRUIT TREES Cc. O. D. 
10 Tr: —Home Garden Collection, $2.95 














Dutchiand Colantha 
jlantha Johanna Lad. The dam tie a | ‘ 

A, 21-ib. three year old record, and dang = fo 3 9 
her sire is from a 30-ib. four year old. areal Ray : ctektinn 
Write for Parti ulars Cherry, 1 Niagara Grape, 1 
Concord Grape, 3 St. Regis 
FISHKILL FARMS Raspberries. Send ne money— 

We prepay express charges. 
HENRY MORGENTHAYL, JR., Owner "resh dug daily—All trees 2 
HOPEWELL JUNCTION, N.Y. fee : al = 
grower and ite 
When writing to advertisers, be sure to | catalog. ‘ 
mention the American Agriculturist | PomON« J.:1.u monsERIES, 63 Tree Ave., Dansville, W. Y. | 











Have a Successful Garden—Buy Seeds from the Grower 


rs because by careful selection 


s e used by the best market garden 
HARRIS SEEDS ar Private paréeuers cen 


e wonderfully improved some varieties. 


















and breeding we hav obtain better results ae use all varieties are tested and 
the percentage that ill germinate is marked on the 
label so y an tell just how many will grow before you 
sow then Harris is Seedman who tells you the 
result of ‘h s tests ene for our free Catalog. Illus- 
trated r it contains many interesting and unusual 
suggesti hr garden. We will gladly send it free 
1 reg s We are irge growers of 
, ’ , : 
Desens wattitts Vieswel. i..djy boomer Gone 


i many flowerin 
oppo tunity of buying seeds of a very supe- 
from the grower at WE olesale 


ay you to ask for the catalog today. HARRIS 


"gost HARRIS COMPANY, 
D. Coldwater, N. Y. SEEDS 


ther bulbs a: g plants, Our 











GOLDEN CHAMPLAN GANTALOUPE 


Paid good profits in others failed entirely. This 

pa, Cae sure p melofi leads in ex A nation “of earliness, bardi- 

s d yield. Free lilustrated folder gives proofs 

ng bull enhances the blood ness, quality and sie : \ 

of pA we large producing and trans- § | °7 srowers from all states. Our methods take the risk 

from melon growing; let us help you as we have thousands 

mitting animals from every side of his f others. Write, mentioning thi peer to the Or inaters 
pedigree, in long time, as well as short § | or ine earliest (57 day) cantaloupe. 


WALRATH & SONS, 8. 0D. Me. 1, Conneast, Shie 
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(Continued jrom Page 74) 


hardy, tall and a robust grower. It 
suckers very freely, so that a good sized 
plantation can soon be obtained from a 
small beginning. In the colder states 
this is bound to be popular. 

Another new berry of promise is On- 
tario, distributed from the New York 
experiment station at Geneva. The 
plants are remarkably strong growing, 
with unusually large canes, seeming ab- 
solutely hardy, and bear well flavored 
highly colored berries. The fruit is con- 
siderably larger than that of Latham, 
and plants do not sucker so freely. 

King is favored over a large part of 
the country. It is not as hardy as 
Latham or Ontario, yet thrives in most 
sections. In colder states where it is 
grown it is laid down for winter. King 
has one fault. The fruit drops and 
crumbles unless kept closely picked. 


New Everbearing Raspberry 


A fall-bearing raspberry which has 
received much notice the last year or 
two is called LaFrance. LaFrance is 
high in price, yet but only one or two 
are needed to give anybody a start, as 
suckers come in tremendous quantities. 
The plant grows almost like a tree, and 
the berries are remarkable for their 
size. They have good flavor and are 
borne freely if the plants are given hard 
pruning in the spring and the suckers 
kept down. Probably the best results 
come when little attention is given to 
the spring crop, the plants being run 
especially fer the fall yield. 

Erskine Park is another heavy bearer 
which produces many laterals and 
makes a good crop. The vines have a 
Straggling habit, however, and the color 
of the fruit is poor, but it has a spicy 
flavor which appeals to many people. 

For a berry to can it is hard to sur- 
pass the Columbian. The purple ber- 
ries may not be very attractive, but the 
flavor is good. This variety does not 
sucker, but is increased by tip rooting 
so that it can be handled readily in even 
a small garden. 


Enemies We Must Fight 


Of the insects and diseases which are 
troublesome, the most serious 
gall, anthracnose and mosaic. 
is easily recognized by the galls or knotty 
growths which appear at the surface of 
the soil on the roots. Only plants free 
from the disease should be planted. All 
plants showing galls should be gathered 
and burned. If the patch is badly affect- 
ed, start a new one on new using new 
plants. 

Anthracnose can be noted on the young 
canes in the summer as purplish colored 
spots near the base of the canes. Spray. 
ing with lime-sulphur or bordeaux is help- 
ful in controlling this disease. Burn the 
old canes immediately after fruiting for 
both anthracnose and mosaic. 


are crown 
Crown gall 


soil, 


Keep the Cultivator Going 


In planting do not take too much pains. 
Have an apron made so as to form a 
Put the plants into this with the roots to 
the right. Use a short spade having a 
narrow blade. Hold it with the back from 
you and crowding it iato the ground with 
foot, push the handle from you. In- 
sert a plant, withdraw the spade, and firm 
the ground with your foot. A good man 
has no trouble in setting plants at the rate 
of 300 an hour in a perfectly straight row. 

Keep the cultivator running and the 
surface soil light and loose, throughout the 
season. Give each plant a liberal applica- 
tion of a fertilizer that is rich in potash 
and phosphorous, but if the ground has re- 
ceived a good coating of stable manure, 
nitrogen will not be needed, but apply pot- 
ash and phosphorous annually. 


Likes Good Corn Soil 


. ale 
sack. 


your 


“The raspberry will grow and produce 
some fruit upon a soi#l-so dry and sterile 
that it seems as though no plant could live 
through the summer. 


But, to do its best, 


requires the same conditions that corn or 
potatoes do. Any soil that will grow 
good corn is ideal for the raspberry. It 
will live without cultivation, and so will 
potatoes. And, if it will pay to grow a” 
crop of potatoes under such conditions, it 
will also pay to grow raspberries and 
golden rod upon the same ground and at 
the same time, but not otherwise,” says 
Ormsbee. 
Feeding the Plants 


Assuming that the moisture supply is 
what it should be, whenever the canes be- 
come brittle, or soft and limber, or fair to 
ripen as they should, it is-an indication that 
the plants are not receiving an adequate 
supply of potash. When they fail to 
produce blossoms and to set fruit as should 
reasonably be expected, it is an indication 
that the bushes are not assomilating the 
phosphorous that they should. And if the 
foliage is thin and scanty and the leaves 
small and light colored and little growth 
is being made, it is an indication that ni- 
trogen is lacking. If opposite conditions 
prevail, the converse is true, and the cor- 
responding elements should, in a measure, 
be withheld. 

Hight Points to Bear in Mind 


It pays to sow a substantial cover crop 
at the last cultivation. We sow a mixture 
of several, that always includes three or 
four ounces of Cow-Horn turnip seed— 
because they stand up out of ground and 
greatly help to maintain a shade-mulch 
and hold the snows in place, and a pound 
or two of Russian (winter) vetch. This 
last is the only plant of the mixture that 
lives through the winter. We consider 
hairy vetch a blessing the year round, and 
all over the farm, anywhere. 

In planning a patch make as few rows 
and as long rows as possible, but leave 
cross aisles every one hundred feet and if 
there are more than twenty rows, omit 
every other tenth as a driveway. 

Cultivate Some More 

Cultivate deeply immediately after the 
tramping or picking season, also at first 
cultivation in spring, but otherwise (un- 
less this job gets the start of one) shallow 
and frequent cultivations that “work” 
closely up to each side of the row. 

Pinch caps early and don’t prune red 
berries at all until spring. Summer prun- 
ing does not “spread” their tops—only 
makes their suckers ever worse, and oblit- 
erates the fall-crop of ever-bearings. 

Keep an experimental plot of every 
promising kind, growing side by side with 
your field. It will tell you what to put in 
next time. 

If you haven't suitable plants, let set- 
ting go by a year, and if you haven't suit- 
able ground, let the other fellow grow 
them. 

Pick over same rows three or four times 
per week—women and school girls should 
do this work at 2c per pint-basket. 

Some Don'ts To Watch 

Don't let reds spread. Treat all suck- 
ers as weeds, confining growth to the im- 
mediate crown originally set. 

Don’t grow either kind in hills. Narrow, 
thin (10-inch) straight hedges, 7-feet apart 
are best. 

Don’t cultivate 
crust over. 

Don’t set weak planis—nor any—in dry 
ground. 


deep, nor let ground 





Kill a Kow! 


I will be glad to cooperate, providing 
at least one thousand other dairymen 
will do the same, in selling or killing 
FOR BEEF PURPOSES at least one 
of the poorest producers in my herd be- 
tween now and March 1, 1925. 


WUaMAO pc ccccoqccccececesggepacocce semm 

Address 

Cut this out, sign it and send it to 

American Agriculturist, 461 Fourth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Feeding The Dairy Calf 


Are Inbreds Eligible To Registry? 


N YEARS gone by I have raised 

many calves, using various methods, 
have used also many kinds of fecds, 
meals, etc., all calctiated to get results. 
Did I always get results? No. Some of 
the feeds were genuine failures, so far 
as raising calves were concerned. Others 
were fairly good, but there is always a 
be-t way to do things, even around the 
dairy barn. This bit of experience has 
been worth much to me, I am sure. 

The one methof which has always 
given best results in raising calves and 
at a moderate cost, which, too, is impor- 
tant, has been to take the calf away 
from the cow at once. The calf is given 
dry, clean quarters, free from all direct 
drafts, and this is especially important 


m winter months. A coarse sack is*cut 


the smaliest unit of manufacture of any 
branch of the dairy industry, yet 34.3 
per cent of the cheese is factory made. 
Only 3.7 per cent of the annual milk 
production is made into cheeese. In 1922, 
3,749,800,000 pounds of milk were ab- 
sorbed by factories—25,334,000 pounds 
less than were used in 1914. 

There was a tremendous boom in the 
condensed milk industry during the Eu- 
ropean war. By 1919 the volume of ex- 
ports totaled 852,865,414 pounds, or 
forty per cent of the total manufacture. 
In 1922, 3,578,372,500 pounds of milk 
were tinned in the form of condensed 
and evaporated milk, while 369,728,000 
pounds of milk were powdered. Nearly 
90 per cent of the condensed milk made 
is manufactured in eight states—Wis- 
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and put on the calf if the weather is 
severe, good bedding supplied, then it 
ys given the mother’s milk, four or five 
pounds, depending on the size of the 
calf, to a feed, this is gradually increased 
to six or seven pounds, feeding twice: a 
day ior the first two weeks or some- 
times a little longer, when I chang® to 
skim-milk. This milk is never fed cold. 
That is injurious to any calf at any time. 
The calf is given a little clover hay or 
alfalfa from this time on. A little silage 
is fed with a trifle of bran in it cr some 
good neal. 

Fifty pounds of silage and four or 
five quarts of bran, one pint of cotton- 
seed meal, all mixed together will be 
enough for about four average sized 
calves of two months old, one feed in 
morning and another of the mixture at 
night, besides the skim-miik evening 
and morning until ten weeks old, then I 
feed one meal of the skim-miik, preier- 
ably ag morning, until the calves are at 
least four months old. After this time 
the milk is discontinued and the calves 
will have developed to a point where 
with ordinary care, they will continue to 
grow and thrive nicely. They are al- 
ways supplied with clean, pure drinking 
water. Some calves will not drink 
much water, then, again, others once 
trained, will require much of it and 
especially in the spring months. 

Since I have adopted this plan of feed- 
ing, I have never had a calf sick‘on ac- 
count of scours or from any other trou- 
ble. They are better calves than those 
on the cow, especially calves that come 
in winter months.—E. S., Pennsylvania. 





The Milk That Factories Take 


ACTORIES absorb over 34 per cent 

of the American dairy cow’s yearly 
milk production. More than three- 
fourths of this amount is turned out as 
creamery butter, according to the Blue 
Valley Creamery Institute. The amount 
of milk used as creamery butter is stead- 
ily increasing. .To supply the demand 
of creameries in 1922 required 24,223,- 
895,000 pounds of milk, 7 billion pounds 
more than were used in 1914. The dis- 
tribution of milk into the various man- 
ufacturing processes is shown in the ac- 
companying cut. Cheese factories are 


consin, New York, Michigan, Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois, Ohio, Washington, and 
California. 


Are Inbreds Eligible 
to Registry? 


“A neighbor sold me a four-day old buil 
ealf for $15, telling me he was eligible for 
registry. I fed the calf whole milk for six 
months, then skim milk and grain, but he 
did not seem to develop as he should. He 
is now 2% years old and have used for 
service this summer. He looks like a scrub 
and this neighbor's tenant tells me that 
the sire of both this bull and his mother 
were both the same Are inbreds eligible 
to registry? If not what reccurse have I?” 

“A man's horses feed all night in my 
corn and truck patches. What is the law- 
ful thing to do? Can I set my prices for 
lamages and collect from him if he ealls 


> 


for them before I have time to advertise? 
Can I post my own advertisements or must 
a lawyer fili them out? Should I deliver to 
him upon payment of damages before con- 
sulting lawyer? I would appreciate re- 
‘ceiving this information.””.— Mrs. R. 8 


Montgomery County, N. Y¥ 


OUR inquiry concerning the pur- 

chase of the calf is interesting, and 
we are sorry that no redress is available 
to you. In the first place, inbreds are 
eligible to registry, and where an.animal 
is so eligible, the sale should be consum- 
mated in such a way that the seller is 
to have the animal actually registered. 
In your case, the animal was so young 
that the seller cannot be held for its 
failure to develop. 

In buying purebred stock, an indi- 
vidual should ask for a pedigree of the 
animal. This pedigree wiil show the 
ancestors of the animal, its sires, dams 
and grandparents, back at least four 
generation’. It will also show the pro- 
ductive capacity of each female in the 
family, and any relations of the sires 
that may be of interest as producers. 

Where such pedigree is not required, 
and where registration is not made, the 
purchaser in a case like yours assumes 
the risk. And since more than two years 
have clapsed since you made the pur- 
chase, any action that you might have 
had on the grounds of fraud is barred 
by the Statute of Limitations. 

Upon your second inquiry, your only 
redress is an action for damages caused 
by the trespass of your neighbor’s ani- 
mals. A threatened suit will probably 
rectify the difficulty. 








Your Old Silo Into 


e 
a New Craine! 
Is your stave silo weakened, twisted, tipped or collapsed? 
Now’s your opportunity to rebuild it into a handsome; 
strong, durable, Craine—the Silo of Giant Strength— 


at half the cost of a new silo. 


Then you get all the advantages of the famous Craine 
three wall construction—a structure absolutely water 
tight, frost resisting, weather proof and there to stay. 
Once up, you can forget it—no lugs or hoops to tighten. 
An inside wall of fitted upright staves, a wall of water- 


proof, “‘Silo felt,” then an outside 


wall of handsome; 


strong, spiral Craine-lox Covering that binds, cross s 
ports and holds every stave rigidly in place. ~s 
Craine Silos make good silage and keep it 
@eod! Get all the facts today; address 


* CRAINE SILO COMPANY 


CRAINE Wick SILOS 


THE SILOS OF CIANT STRENGTH Eee 



















de : 
a haha 
“Pocketbook ss 


Udder troubles are costly; don’t 
take chances. Just a touch of Bag 
Balm, the great healing ointment, 
quickly heals any cut, bruise, chaps 
or injury to the delicate udder tis- 
sues, Caked bag or any inflamma- 
tion promptly clears up after Bag 

application. 

Big 10-ounce package, 60c. Feed deal- 
ers, general stores, druggists. Order di- 
rect if dealer is not supplied. 


Dairy Association Co., Inc. 
Lyndonville, Vt. 
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it Pays To Dehorn 
2e Dehorned cows and steers 
y~ are gentler, safer and more 
profitable. Use the Key- 
stone. Itdoesthe work ina 
single stroke—nocrushing. 
Sold on money-back guar 
antee. Write for circular. 
SAS. SCcuLLY “a 
Box 124 Pomeroy, Pa, 


Dayenn 
Omi ? oad ferees 
Live Stock in the East 
by Philip R.Park 
2. its free write to-day _ 
(Plas ese 

















When writing to advertisers, be sure to 
mention the American Agriculturist 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


SOME JERSEY RECORD 


Our cow test books (1924) show am aver- 
age of 8317 lbs. milk—433 lbs, fat—over 40 
cows—one half of these are heifers and old 
cows. Individual records up to 16,600 Ibs, 
milk and 894 Ibs. fat. 


Stock of both sexes for sale. 


BUENA VISTA FARM 


WINDSOR, VT. 
H M. LEE, Head Mer. 














HOLSTEINS 


40 Grade Springers 





20 Grade two and three year old heifers 
soon due 


10 Registered two year old heifers 
due this spring 


: 


Prices will surely advance ah) 
within the next 90 days “ 


J. A. LEACH Cortland, N. Y. 


Guernsey Bull Calves 

; We are offering choice ot two bull 
Special Offer vives about eight months old for 

Price $100.00 
Both bulls sired by May Rose bulls and out of 
cows either on test or with official records. Send 
for pedigrees and description, they are bargaina. 
Herd officially tested for tuberculosis, 


OAKS FARM Cohasset, Mass. 


Guernsey Bull Calves $65 to $100 


From four weeks to eight months out of 
A. R. Cows or cows now on test and mak- 
ing good records. Sired by Saugerties Lad- 
dies Ultra 86792, a son of Ultra May King 
27600 A. R. Terms if necessary. 

Herd Accredited 


Forge Hill Farm 


NEW WINDSOR-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 
200 Fresh Cows and Springers of extra 
quality and heavy producers. Tuberculin 


test. 
A. F. SAUNDERS, 
Telephone 1476 Cortland, N. Y. 


SWINE BREEDERS 


200—Pigs For Sale—200 


Yorkshire and Chester Cross and Berkshire 
and Chester Cross. All good healthy pigs 
six to seven weeks old, $4.00 each; eight 
weeks old, $5.00 each. I will ship from one 
to fifty C.0.D. on your approval. No charge 
for crating. 


A M. LUX, 206 Washington St., Woburn, Mass 
DUROCS—PUREBRED PIGS 
Healthy, vigorous stock. Shipped on 


approval. 
WALTER SCHEDLER, Catskill, N. Y. 




















WATURAL LEAF TOBACCE. Chewing 5 Ibs. $1.50; 10 
Ibs. $2.50. Smoking 5 Ibs. $1.25; 20 Ibe. $2.00. Pay 
when received, pipe and receipe free. FARMERS TOSACCE 








UNIGK, B. 1, Padscah, Ky. 











S//METCALFS 


Geeds of known Origin } 


It pays to know where your seeds come from. ( 
We guarantee the origin of all Metcalf’s Seeds 
to be exactly as stated. Our Clover Seed is gen- A 
»  uine American-grown, not European. Our Al- = 
s falfa Seed is also domestic northern-grown, 
hardy and dependable. Our “Grimm” Alfalfa 6 
is really “Grimm,” purchased direct from a 
farmers’ association in Idaho, branded and 
sealed. “Look for the Tag on Every Bag” of 
Metcalf’s Seeds, telling the analysis. 


O ATS Canadian-Grown 


Alberta Cluster 
A Cluster 


orted direct from 
Northwest where these Oats attain great vigor. The kere 
nels have thin hulls and big t meats Measured bushels 
often weigh 18 Ibs. Yields 80 bushels per acre are fre- 
quent. Pa d in three-bushel heavy bags. Freight paid 
on 9 bushels or more 


Bags free. > 
CLOVER American-Grown 
Medium Red 

ry bag of our Medium Red and Mammoth ~Y 
jine American-grown. This Seed is hard- y 
ier and far safer than the European Seed now being widely 

offered. Every bag of our seed carries analysis tag stating 

purity and germination of the contents. Freight paid on > 

tags free. 


one bushel or more. B 
Catalog of Field 


FRE and Garden Seeds 


Send for our 64-page illustrated Catalog of Field and Gan 
den Seeds. It describes a complete lineof Seeds for Field, 
Market and Home Gardens. Write forthe Catalog today; 
ask for Samples of Field Seeds which interest you. 
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4 B. F. METCALF & SON,Inc.. ‘ Np 

“4: 206 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Seed Headquarters Since 1910 
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SELDOM SEE 





un big knee like this, but your horse Tells all about our eertifie 
may have a bunch or bruise on his Fruit Trees, Berry Plants, Shack 
| Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Hedg 

ankle, hock, stifle, kne¢ Plants and Roses. Profusely illustrated. Wr lay 
w ama ¢ I List and save money 


King BROS —— vad 20, Dansville, 


Bu 1878 


BIG JUMBO 





10)51=11h1= 


T@ADE MARK 6G.U.S.PAT. OF 


AB 








or throat . 















‘FREE 
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will clean it off, without laying up | 
jy hn rse No blister, no hair gone. | STRAWBERRY 
Concentration—only a few drops required at | Picsest ond heat of late Strawberries 
an applicati a. $2.50 per bottle delivered e your | parte ct. Abigmoneymaker. Write for 
tase for spe instruc and Beok BR oa REE Catalog of Small Fruits, etc. 
W. F. Young, tne, 579 Lyman St., Springfeld, Mass. | L. J. Farmer, Box .j Pulaski, N.Y. 
PEACH TREES 
£00,000 Northern Grown, True to Name 
< so 0) l-year and 2-year Apple, 
Plum, Qui Cherry Sold diré ct to plant- 
er ~ if 192 log today. 












My prices are much lower 
this year on Fence, Gates, 
Steel Posts, Barb W re, 
Rex fing and Paint My new 
catalog is a money saver. 

850 000 Farmers Save Money 


on ny Factory te Farm 


ALLEN’ S NURSERIES 
Ohio 










| Geneva, 













« NOW 


THE BROWN FENCE a wire co, 
Dept, 3003, Cleveland, Ohio 





LUMBER 


S and STEEL | 
are advarging. Get | — - 
yours at a Winter | FERTILIZER. 
Discount before the | PURE CANADA HARDWOOD ASHES 
Spring advance in price. |! c r £ g dow 
INTERNATIONAL SILOCO. [Siac as het es oe me & 


Dept. 16, Meadville, Pa. —_| prices, « ‘ anted 
JOHN JOYNT CO., Lecknow, Ont., Can 





With wood selling at $2.00 a 
cord, you can make $45.00 « 
day. Now, while coal is very 
high in price, SAW WOOD 







ALL THE HARD WORK. 
Mow selling at 
Be nee Then Totey, 
—Get Them Today. 
SOT to Yoo ben flor of cant ‘ou trem manufactarer’s price. Shipped 
= bes ay on @ 06 Gas ee One is near te you. 


ema! © mi ay pon Days’ Trial—One month to try at your work. 
pear te pay — also sold for cesb. Must fulfill 10-Year Guarantee. 


Write Today for Free Book—>. pene 


hand. New book jast out—tells about clearing land—selling wood at big 
—GIVES EAST PAYMENT and CASH PRICES. Send your name and address today 


progt 
OTTAWA MBG. CO.., 
Room 805-K Magce Building 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 








“Good to make money.’"— 
© Made over one thousand dollar 






Pr no time I paid for my eau 
* Sawaftron side hills;do all: 


4h-P 







slaimed.”"—J.Cabie, Mont. 
You need al! ly —ta stest sawing — ‘G strokes each sucend:; 


P iosicet toe beapest To Own §=©Used by U. $. Government 
TERMS — monthly payments so 
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New York Farm News 


High-Lights at the Fruit Growers’ Meeting 


the farm of Henry Ford, near Dearborn, 


— and insect control was the 
main subject of discussion at the an- 
nual meeting of the 7oth annua! convention 
of the New York State Horticultural S 
ciety, at Rochester. If all fruit growers 
took heed to the rec mmendations con- 
cerning the control of many 
extinction, 
* > * 


So- 


these pests, 


would face 

The display of fruit Buildings 4 and 
5 at Edgerton Park was magnificent. The 
fruit display this year was twice as large 
The judges had no easy task 
h their assignments, the 


as last year. 
getting through wit 


fruit being so numerous and of such ex- 
cellent quality. ; 
* z * 
Much interest was centered around the 
exhibit of G. K. Bell of Henrietta. It was 
a non-competitive exhibit by an 80 year 


sell received many con- 
He won sev- 


grower. Mr. 
gratulations on his display. 
in the 

a 


eral awards pear classes, 


Lieutenant-Governor Lowman was the 





guest of honor. ~ He expressed himself 
quite firmly in favor of a fruit building at 
the State Fair. 
* * * 
Lew Toan mixes cows and apples. He 


is president of the New Yor State Guern- 
sey Breeders Association. But during the 
annual he was superintendert of the show. 


et 2 

M. C. Burritt was on hand. Since “M. 
C.” has been back on the home farm he 
looks anything but a college “prof.” He 


ywn to a fine 
* > * 

R. P. McPherson 
putting on the show this year. 
gigantic task, but he got away with it 
wonderfully well. That smile is a big 
factor. It helps when dues are being col- 


lected. 


is trained de point. 


did a very neat job 
His was a 


** * 
In looking over the.crowd we saw many 


familiar faces, “old timers” at the annual. 
They included E. Morrell, Kinderhook; 
Sam Fraser, Geneseo; Grant Hitchings, 


Red Hook; H. E. 
Hall, Lockport; 


W. S. 
Kendall; 


Teator, 
Will 


Syracuse ; 


Wellman, 


C. H. McClew, Newfane; E. C. Gillette, 
Penn Yan, 
2 . . 
Up to the time we went to press no in- 
formation was available as to who was 
to be president for the coming year. 


Wilson, 
ar as president and 
When he succeed- 
on 
Ac- 


Charles S. the present incumbent, 
has served one y¢ 
the 

as vice-president 
death of J. B. Pease 


the constitution 


most 
year preceding. 
to the presidency 
of Gasport. 

ing to president 
Id office fi han a tw 
riends of Mr. Wilson says he was 
ily one. Mr. Wilson 


of 
ed, 
the 
cord no 
may he 
term. | 


r more o-year 


"1 +4 
actually president or 


was non-committal concerning his can- 
didacy when the matter was broached. 
* *¢ * 

The commercial display of orchard 
equipment was unusually complete. It in- 
cluded sprayers, dusters, apple graders, 
corers, spray chemicals, barrels, boxes. In 
fact everything connected with the apple 
growing game was exhibited. 


Cyanogas, the trade fame for Calcium 
Cyanide, was electrically flashed at the 
booth of the American Cyanamid Com- 
pany Cyanogas is a new effective and 
economical dust for the control of Apple 


Aphis and Pear Psyla. 


“Buy Trees with a Reputati n,” said 
Kelly Brothers booth, which was attrac- 
tively decorated with nursery stock certi- 


the Mas 


Sta: 
1 by 


achusetts Fruit Growers 
Brothers Nurseri s 


‘ 
ra large exhibit of nurs- 


fied by 
Association. 
was represents 
ery stoc 

The Niagara Sprayer Company had one 
of the largest displays at the show, de- 
scribing the use of dust for fruit. and 
vegetables from almost every agricultural 
section of the country. At one corner of 
the Niagara booth dusted apples grown on 


irk 


attracted much attention and comment 
from visitors. 
** « 

In the discussion of fruit trouble “Old 
Man Weather” came in for more kicks 
than any one else. The late spring and 
general contrary weather conditions helped 
disease development more than usual. 


, 


Prominent County Agents 
Move On 


Two of New York’s most prominent 
and well known county agricultural 
agents have resigned their present po- 
sitions to “move along.” V. A, Fogg, 
Manager of the Chenango County Farm 
Bureau, has accepted a position in the 
Organization Department of the G. L. 
F. to take effect on or about February 
Ist or as soon as his successor can make 
arrangements to take his place. His suc- 
cessor is Kenneth D. Scott, better known 
as “Scotty” who is at present the Man- 
ager of the Warren County Farm Bu- 
reau. Mr. Fogg has been with the Che- 
nango organization four years coming 
next May. “Scotty,” we believe, has 
been in farm bureau work in New York 
longer than any other agent. He will 
be succeeded by S. H. Fogg of War- 
as blister 





rensburg, who has been acting 


rust agent in Warren County. 





New York County Notes 


Dutchess County—\We have certainly 
had an open winter as iar as the snow 
goes, only an inch or so falling at a time. 
The ice crop is being harvested, the cut 
measuring anywhere from 11 to I4 inc.les 
in the western part of the county. Much 
woodland is being cut off. Farmers are 
getting $2 a cord. Eggs are selling for 
Soc. Butter is scarce among farmers, 
price 42¢c.—Mrs. H. J. H 

Ontario County—The weather during 
the Christmas holidays in Ontario county 


was the coldest we have had in years. We 
have had very little snow as yet. Not 
enough for real sleighing. A few have 


used cutters, but the practice is not gen- 
eral. Wheat is very much exposed to the 
elements and the tops are small, Farmers 
are net very optimistic. Wheat now 
bringing $1.75; corn, $1.50; barley, $1.68; 
bran and middlings each, $35 a ton. Pea 
beans, $6.50 per hundred; red kidneys, $8 
per hundred; yellow eyes, $6 a hundred. 
Potatoes are only bringing 40c, and they 
are sorting out badly. Cabbage is being 
taken out of storage at $15 a ton. Butter 
is bringing soc, and eggs are %oc. Pork 
is worth 11¢ on the hoof: lambs, 14¢c. The 
hay market is dull—E. T. B. 

Delaware County—Many farmers are 
getting out wood and taking it into town, 
The snow we had on January 2 added to 
what we already had made good sleighing. 
The a spell of cold weather made ice 
cutti and the ice harvest is now 
n in 1 full force. Ayer McKinney at Delhi 
paid $2.25 for November milk, only 10c 
i the October price. Feed prices are 
still soaring, bran costing $2.10 a hundred; 
gluten, $2.50 a hundred; ground oats, $2.65 
a hundred; cracked eorn and corn meal, 


is 


cutti 


g possible le 


$2.85; poultry grains and whole wheat, 
$3 25; cotton seed meal, $2.85.—E. M. N. 

—_ County— Before the cold 
wave struck Tioga County on the 20th of 
last month we have had some winter 
weather. Since then we have had quite a 
little snow which has just made sleighing 


some parts of the county. 
and those who have timber 
they wish sawed for building purposes 
were well pleased with this snowfall as 
they were able to get logs to the mill with 
much labor. Before the cold snap 
visited the country we had several days rain 
that furnished an abundant supply of water. 
Quite a scarcity of water in several locali- 
ties. Although the price of milk has been 
advanced farmers are not yet satisfied as 
it is not up to the cost of production 
—Mrs. C. A. B. 


possible in 
Lumbermen 


less 
























There are “extras” throughout the entire con- 
struction of the Hood Red Boot. Extra thick soles 


of tire-tread rubber—red uppers which have set a 
new standard for life without checks or cracks. Extra 
reinforcements where the greatest wear comes. But the big, 
outstanding extra is WEAR—extra wear under all conditions. 
You can take WEAR as the symbol of Hood Service. The 
Kattle King — Hood Arctics—White Rock Rubbers—cut down 
shoe bills by giving longer wear. All with greater foot comfort 
and finer appearance. Use the name Hood as your buying guide. 
It is atime tested guarantee of design, materials and workmanship. 


HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc. 


Watertown, Massachusetts 


THE KATTLE KING 
Red, All-Rubber Uppers 
HOOD ARCTICS 
One, Two and Four Buckle 
WHITE ROCK RUBBERS 
Low Cut High Cut 
For all the family 











PRODUCTS 


RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES—ARCTICS—CANVAS SHOES—ATHLETIC SHOES—HEELS AND SOLES—RUBBER SPECIALTIES—TIRES AND TUBES 


BETTER RUBBER PRODUCTS SINCE [1896 














CHEVROLET 


N. value—new quality—a new line of 
CW Chevrolet models far better than ever 
before. The public has recognized that Chevrolet 
represents a high standard of quality at low 
cost. As a result Chevrolet has become the 
world’s largest producer of automobiles with 
standard three-speed transmission. Now this 
Chevrolet quality has been greatly increased. 
The new Chevrolet embodies quality features 
such as you would expect to find only on cars 
of much higher price. 


N chassis— with a larger, stronger frame; 
CW new semi-eliptic chrome vanadium 
steel springs; new and stronger front axle; com- 
pletely new rear axle of finest construction— 
banjo type with one piece, pressed steel housing 
and greatly strengthened gears; improved fully 
enclosed, dry plate disc clutch which requires 
no lubrication; extra heavy brake bands on big 
11-inch brake drums; a new and easier steering 
mechanism and many improvements on the 
famous Chevrolet motor. 





N bodies—of even greater beauty and 
CW comfort. Open bodies are longer and 
have new windshield with very low bottom panel, 
rubber weather stripped. All models have cowl 
lights and new instrument board refined and cut 
away for more leg room. The new radiator is of 
more beautiful design, made of non-rusting air- 
plane metal. All closed models have new and 
exceptionally beautiful Fisher bodies with the 
new VV type closed body one piece windshield 
and automatic windshield wiper. 


N finish—all models are now finished in 
ew Duco, the new finish that retains its color 
and lustre almost indefinitely and withstands very 
much harder usage. Here, again, is a quality fea- 
ture hitherto not found in other low-priced cars. 
The new Chevrolet open models and coach are 
finished in rich dark blue—on the sedan is 
used a beautiful aqua marine blue for lower 
panels and hood, upper panels in black—coupe 
with lower panels and hood in sage green, 
upper panels in black. 


Disc wheels and balloon tires optional at small additional cost 


See Your Nearest Chevrolet Dealer 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Reviewing t 


MILK PRICES 


¥ HE Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Association announces the following 
prices that dealers will pay the League 
during the month of January for milk 
testing 3% in the basic zone of 201 to 
210 miles from New York City. J¢ ¢s 
to be understood, of course, that the prices 
mntioned below are not received by the 
farmer, but go into the pool. They repre- 
sent the prices dealers pay to the League. 
Class 1 Fluid milk . . $3.07 
Class 2A Fluid cream ......+++--. 2.10 
Class 2B Ice cream .seccescoeees 2.25 
Class 2C Soft cheese ......---.+- 2.15 
Class 3A Evaporated whole milk 


Cond. whole milk ....... 1.90 
Class 3B Whole milk powder .... 1.85 
Class 3C Hard cheese other than 


AMOTICAN “0.0 c cccccsecsccoce 1 
Class 4 prices will be based on butter 
and American cheese quotations on the 
New York market. 


Sheffield Producers 


The Sheffield Farms Producers an- 
mounces the following prices for 3% 
milk in the 201 to 210-mile zone: 

Class 1 $3.07 
Ce, B occnn.000006k08ssesbentses Bae 
Class 3 ...ceseeeees SP 

Class 4 prices determined by butter 
and cheese quotations on the New York 
market. 


eee eeeree eee eer eeeeeeeeee 


Non Pool Cooperative 

The Non-Pooling Dairymen’s Coop- 
erative announces the following prices 
for 3% milk in the 201 to 210-mile zone: 
ee err reer rre | 
RE rT Te | 
Ci bods pcccccccccceseccecce De 
Chaat BB ccacctesccscossscess ions. ee 

Interstate Producers 

The New York State Milk Producers 
Association (Philadelphia Price Plan), 
announce the receiving station prices or 
the price to the farmer in the 201 to 210- 
mile zone from Philadelphia for 3% milk 
is $2.19. In the 101 to 110 mile-zone, 
the price is $2.29. 


League Announces December Pool Price 


The Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Association announces that the Decem- 
ber pool price is as follows: 

Gross pool price ....cccccccoccee s$ae00 


les EMBENSES ceccccccccccescocs LD 


eeeee 


eo ee 
Certificate of Indebtedness ..... .10 


ee ee ee pees $2.31 31 
This is the highest pool price since 
December, 1922. 


BUTTER TAKES SHARP DROP 


The butter market has continued down- 
ward. Following the heavy storm on Jan- 
uary 2, the decline in the butter market 
was more or less anticipated due to the 
difficulty experienced in trucking. How- 
ever, it was expected that with the slight 
declines that have taken place a stronger 
buying market would be developed. Strange 
to say, this did not materialize. In last 
week’s review of the markets we said that 
buyers and speculators were holding off 
for lower prices, but it was expected they 
would soon take an active part in the trad- 
ing. However, they contifiued to wait for 
further reductions, and reductions have 
had to come. 

Fresh receipts have been so heavy and 
storage stocks are so heavy that price cut- 
ting has had to be resorted to in order to 
move stocks. There is a heavy surplus of 
fresh goods on hand and considerable 
quantities of these fresh goods are going 
into storage. The fresh arrivals continue 
liberal and advices indicate increased pro- 
duction in some sections. However, the 
reduction in prices down to 39¢ for 92 
score butter was responsible for much spec- 
ulative buying and a temporary steadyirg 
of the market. How long this will con- 
tinue we do not know. Actual consump- 
tion has not offered much relief as yet, 
not near enough to help steady the mar- 
ket. It is quite evident that retail prices 
are too far above wholesale rates to m- 
duce any increase in the demand. Even the 
chain stores have not cut their prices down 
to a point where housewives will buy free- 
ly of fancy fresh butter. There is much 
speculation as to whether or not the bot- 
tom: has been reached. Gossip on the street 


seems to indicate a steadier feeling. The 
two ends of the market must improve be- 
fore we can find a firmer footing. 

According to the New York State De- 
partment of Farms and Markets, creamery 
butter in storage on January I in Greater 
New York, amounted to approximately 
10% million pounds, while a year ago the 
amount of creamery butter in storage 
amounted to less than 4% million pounds— 
some difference. 

Creamery butter scoring higher than ex- 
tra is now worth 39% to 40c, while 92 
score butter is barely holding out at 39c. 
In some quarters it is being shaded as low 
as 38%c. 

CHEESE MARKET STILL FIRM 


Trade continues satisfactory in the 
cheese market, and in general the tone is 
quite firm. Little or no fresh cheese is 
arriving and reports from the west are re- 
sponsible for a rather confidential feeling 
here in New York. Held whole milk 
State flats that are fancy have advanced 
above last week’s quotations so that now 
most of the business is being done at 2514 
to 26c. Average run held goods are bring- 
ing from 24 to 25c. Fresh whole milk 
State flats have got to be fancy to bring 
24c. Arrivals are not uniform and values 
are not well defined. Average run fresh 
goods are bringing in the neighborhood of 
23 or 23'%4c. 


FANCY EGGS LOWER 


Fancy nearby eggs have weakened dur- 
ing the past few days to a point where they 
are somewhat nearer the value defined by 
Pacific Coast goods. The market has been 
very unsatisfactory during the past few 
weeks on fancy nearby whites. They have 
not been selling nearly as satisfactory as 
medium grades. Furthermore, supplies of 
nearbys was a little bit more than the trade 
was ready to handle at prevailing prices. 
At the present time, however, stocks are 
cleaning up very well and there is a much 
firmer tone on all grades of nearby eggs. 

One of the outstanding features of the 
egg market this week is the fact that near- 
by hennery browns that are fancy are sell- 
ing for I to 2c more per dozen than the 
fanciest grades of nearby whites. Fancy 
nearby hennery browns are worth 66c. 


LIVE POULTRY MARKET DULL 


The live poultry market is having a very 
hard row to hoe these days. The embargo 
was responsible for a terrific upset, both 
on the buying as well as the the selling 
end. The consuming trade was scared off 
its feet, and people did not buy live poul- 
try for fear they would get some disease. 
With the declaration of the embargo there 
followed a tremendous shortage of live 


poultry and naturally prices went up. 
Supplies are a little freer now. Express 
shipments have been heavier, some com- 


ing through from restricted territories, but 
of such quality as to pass inspection. With 


these freer supplies, prices had to come 
down. Prices have been higher than nor- 
mal, and in order to clear heavier arrivals 
and avoid accumulations, prices have had 
to be shaded. As a result we have a weak 
feeling in the live poultry market. Values 
have tumbled so that now alout the best 
price we can get for fancy fowls is 30c, 
while Leghorns vary from 24 to 26c. 
Chickens have got to be nice to bring 25c, 
while express broilers are worth from 35 
to 38c. Nearby ducks.are bringing 35c, 
and geese are 30c. Turkeys are in the 
neighborhood of 45¢. Rabbits are meeting 
a very dull market and values have gone 
down to 20 and 25¢ a pound. 


POTATOES ABOUT THE SAME 


There is little or no change in the potato 
market. Country prices secms to be 
strengthening and are above a parity with 
New York City. Out in the country $2 is 
the price being asked for potatoes in 150 
pound sacks. All the city is willing to pay 
is $1.85 to $1.90—and there you are. Maine 
potatoes are being delivered in Harlem at 
$2.15 to $2.25 per 105 pound sack and there 
seems to be no end of them. In other 
words, the supply is ample to take care 
of the trade needs at existing prices. 

The man who has potatoes in the cellar 
naturally wants to know what is going to 
happen. We have made inquiries in dif- 
ferent quarters and here is the sum and 
substance of the opinion of several mar- 
ket men. This concensus of cpinion looks 
reasonable to us. In short it amounts to 
this: (1) Any priee advances will be tem- 
porary, for as soon as any inercase is 


made, arrivals will increase proportionate- 

(2) advantage should be taken of any 
of these temporary increases as long as the 
offer is at all reasonable; (3) March and 
April will soon be upon us and unless po- 
tatoes start to move soon the old potatc 
season is going to close very, very weak; 
(4) keep potatoes coming steadily—deo not 
dump them all at once, or the market break 
altogether. 

There is food for thought in these opin- 
ions. It indicates that the potato market 
as it is, is none too strong and heavy ship- 
ments would undoubtedly cause a serious 
glut. 


CABBAGE MARKET STEADY 


The cabbage market is fairly steady. 
There is enough on hand to meet all trade 
needs. In fact, there is enough cabbage 
available to keep the present price of $18 a 
ton F. O. B. fairly steady. ‘There are 
some who are holding cabbage for $30 a 
ton. As we see it, they are particularly 
welcome to take that attitude, but as long 





The Market at a Glance 


The following are the prices on the New 
York Market, at which farm products of 
special interest to eastern farmers, sold on 
December 24, - 


Eggs, nearbys (cents per dozen) 
January 14, 


BORO co cccccasccccesces eoee 64 te 65 
Other hennery whites, extras ..... 63 to 64 
Extra firsts ..... occcccccceccees6s to 63 
EY Gacveeds4e00+ 9000060, +61 to 62 
Gathered,|! whites, first to extra firsts. 61 to 63 
U ndergrades OTTIT TTT Tre . 54 to 60 
> vheaesnes 
Hennery browns, extras ....+...++ 65 to 67 


Gathered browns and mixed colors. 50 to 63 
Butter (cents per pound) 
Creamery (salted) high score (93 


GO. bic dasadwhesusoen’ a 3914 to 40 
Extra (92 score) ¢.c. sseeee 38% to 39 
Firsts (90-91 score) ....++. 38 to38% 
Firsts (88-89 score) ......- 36% to 37% 





Hay and Straw, large bales (per ton) 
Deets Ts B eccceccceccecce to 26 
Timothy No, 3.....-ese00. aceon r+ to 24 
Timothy Sample .,....eeceeess 20 to2l 
Fancy light clover mixed No. 2.. 23 to 24 
Alfalfa, first cutting No. 2 .... 26 to27 
Get Steaw Me. 3 wccsccsccce 4 tolo 

Beans (domestic, per Ib.) 

PEO cG0 2.4. 600ecdensscove +-9144 to10% 
POR ce cscccocus cvccoepoccccce 6% tO- 6% 
Red Kidney see dgkaniduncedtes Tan to 9% 
White Kidney ....ce..ccessees9 to 9% 
Vee Byes cecccovcccedsccces _-_ — 


Live Poultry, via express (cents ot ®. ) 
Fowls, colored fancy, heavy .. 2 
Fowls, leghorns and poor ... 25 
Chickens, colored fancy ......— 
Chickens, leghorns ......+. —— 23 





Broilers, colored ....scecsseee 38 
Broilers, leghorns ..+.sseeeees 35 
Ducks, nearby ......+++. ee 35 
Ducks, Long Island .......+. — _ 
FUMAIS .ccktecnsccee sicove —_— 45 
Live Stock (cents per Ib. P 
Calves, good to medium ...... to 15 
Bulls, common to good ...... 3 to 4% 
Lambs, common to good ..... 14 to17% 
Sheep, common to good ..,,. 3%to 6 


Hogs, Yorkers (200 lbs.) ... 10% to 10% 











as the trade can get all the cabbage it 
warits at $18 or $20, it does not seem rea- 
sonable to expect an advance of $10 or $12 
a ton in the near future. The cabbage crop 
was a heavy one this year, and when we 
balance the facts, we have got to watch 
our P’s and Q’s before we hold a whole Ict 
for higher prices. 


HAY SLIGHTLY OFF 


The hay market was slightly off during 
the week ending January 17. Arrivals 
were a little more ample than the trade 
cared to handle, and with some accumula- 
tion, an easier tone was brought about. 
The market, however, is not over-supplied 
with choice hay. Choice Imy in small bales 
does not face the handicap that the lower 
grades do, compared with larger bales. 
Real fancy hay is worth $27 a ton, other 
grades varying downward. 


WHEAT REACHES §2 F. O. B. 


Wheat has continued to advance in the 
market and now quotations on the F, O. B. 
market have reached the $2 mark. 

New York cash grain prices are as fol- 
lows: WHEAT, No. 2 hard winter, 
$1.00%; No. 2 red@, $2.137%; No 2 mixed 
durum, $1.990%. CORN, No. 2 yellow, 
$1.44%4; No. 2 mixed, $1.4334- OATS, 
white fancy clipped. 73 to 74%4c; ordinary 
white clipped, 6832 to 7ol%4ec. RYE, 
$1.645. 

Chicago cash prices: WHEAT, No. 2 
red, $1.99 to $2.0014; No. 2 hard, $1.8674. 
CORN, No. 2 mixed, $1.25%4; No. 3 yel- 
low, $1.23 to $1. 25%; No. 3 white, 


$1.21%. OATS, No. 2 white, 60% to 
61 4c. 
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he Latest Eastern Markets and Prices 


Local Buffalo Market on Feeds 


During the week ending January 17 the 
local Buffalo market on feeds was as fol- 
lows: No. 2 white oats, 66c; ground oats, 
$45 a ton; spring wheat bran, $35; hard 
wheat bran, $36; standard middlings, $38; 
soft wheat middlings, $41.50; flour mid- 
dlings, $42; red dog flour, $45.50; white 
hominy, $54.25; yellow hominy, $50; gluten 
feed, $44.75; a meal, S31. 75; 36% 
cotton seed meal, $41.50; 41% cotton seed 
meal, $44; 43% cotton seed meal, $46; 
34% old process oil meal, $46.50. 


NO CHANGE IN BEANS 


Trading continues along the same line 
as has been characteristic of the market 
during the past few weeks. There is no 
material change as a whole. Red kidneys 
are not only holding their own, but still 
continue their upward trend. Last week 
$9.50 was the top of the market for red 
kidneys, while this week choice marks are 
worth $9.75. Pea beans are holding their 
own, still bringing $6 50, as they did last 
week, Marrows are quiet, bringing any- 
where from $9 to $10.25, depending on 
quality. White kidneys are dull, bringing 
anywhere from $8.75 to $0.50. 


MEATS AND LIVE STOCK 


The live calf market continues quite firm, 
$16 still representing the price on prime 

marks. Most business, however, is being 
done at quotations varying from $13.50 to 
$15.50. Some nice locking western calves 
have been coming in that sold at $8.50 top. 
The market is slightly easier on live 
lambs. Recent arrivals have not been as 
fancy of late, and it has been pretty hard 
to get $18.75 for choice marks. here is 
an easier tendency in the market as trading 
is less active. Hog arrivals have heen 
quite liberal, cleaning up at $10.59 with a 
few fancy lots bringing as much as $10.75. 
Heavy hogs are worth from $7 to $7. 75. 

Country dressed veal calves are coming 
in quite free ly. In fact the situation from 
the receiving end and consuming end is 
such that prices have eased off so that now 
country dressed veal has got to be fancy 
to bring 20c, and little is being bought at 
that figure. Most of the prime marks are 
turning at 17 to 18c, and common 16 good 





Standards for Cannery 
Tomatoes 


Grade Number 1 consists of tomatoes 
that are firm, ripe, smooth, well formed, 
and free from decay, with a diameter of 
not less than two inches. Grade Number 
2, is the same as Number 1, except a varia- 
tion of 3% in weight may be allowed be- 
low the prescribed size and not more than 
5% variation front the other requirements. 

Grade Number 3 consists of tomatoes 
that are fairly well ripened and free from 
molds and decay. Five-per cent by weight 
may be allowed for deficiencies. Grade 
Number 4 consists of tomatoes which do 
not meet the requirements of any of the 
above three grades. 

Proper grading provides a basis for con- 
tracts and purchases upon which buyers 
and sellers deal with mutual confidence 
and understanding. 


SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & SONS 


Bonded Commission Merchants 


358 Greenwich St., New York City 


Cash for Old Bags 


Turn your old bags into money. We buy them in 
any quantity, sound or torn, at liberal prices and 
PAY THE FREIGHT. Write for prices, Ref- 
erence Peoples Bank. 


IROQUOIS BAG CO., Inc. 
652 Clinton St. Buffalo, N. ¥. 


FARMS FOR SALE 
175 ACRES, MODERN HOME, $4300 
17 CATTLE, HORSES, HOGS 
Poultry, fine lot mew machinery, 20 cords fitted wood; 
heavy producer on improved road close fine town; ets. 1000 
eds. wood, 75,000 ft. timber, sugar and fruit orchards; 
excellent 7-room house with bath, hardwood floors, large 
basement barn, garage. Owner cannot operate, $4300 takes 
it, less than half cash. Details pg. 25 big illus. Bargain 
Catalog. Free. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 1508 WNassae 
Sy Rew York City. 


























urpees 
Seeds 
row 


BURPEE’S ANNUAL. This 
is the catalog that tells the truth 
about the Best Seeds That Grow. 

Market growers and florists use 
Burpee’s Annual as a reference 
book, and still it is so mteresting 
and easy to read that a million 
amateurs use it as their garden 
guide 

If you are interested in gardening. Bur- 
Dee's Annual wi Il be maded to you free. 
FREE SAMPLE 
of Burpee’s An nual: 
book and select a regular 
vegetable or flower seed entirely free, 
mail it to you post-paki 

This free offer ts mede to get new customers for 
| Brer pee's S amd t ood only until ay 1, 1925. 






$0795 








626) Wd TeNNMY CIICUNE 











. First write for a copy 
then look through the 
10c packet of any 
and we will 


[ seine 








= a nenne=TEAR HERE omen --= 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
Seed Growers Philadelphia 
Send me Burpee’s Annual with Order 


good for a free 10c packet of Burpee’s Seeds. 





















‘# SEED BOOK 


| We specialize in seeds, roots 
and bulbs, and in only 
the very best varieties. 

4 This means that you ere sure 
to have better vegetable and 
flower gardens than ever be- 
r re because th ere no 

etter seeds than Maule’s, 
oo 24-hour service gets 
your order to you at once, 


Ne 
—— 


ere 


Our bia new seed book of 176 pages tells you 
everything you need to know. Send for it today. 


WM. HENRY MAULE, lec, *'{ Maule Bide., Phila., Pa. 


MAULES SEEDS 


ONCE GROWN ALWAYS GROWN 














Michigan- -Grown’ 


Order early. Protect yourself 
against extremeseed shortage 
a and foreign. Beware $ 
of i ed clover seed not *< 
Sdagte to your soil and cli- 
mate Useonly Iabell's Bell Brand Clover — red or 


alske—all Wa grown, pure, true to strair 
teiding——Trec or: 3 ‘producers for «6 years. 


of any field seeds to show 
quality sentan request with 
Isbeli’s 1925 Seed Annus). Big savings oo sterling 
quahty direct-from-grower seeds Write today 
ci & COMPANY 
= Mechanic St. 


ca Jackesen, Mich, 


Grown From Select Stock 
-None Setter- years 
selling good seeds to satistied 
Prices peiow all) 















customers 
others Extra ior cree w al) 
wders | fll Big tree cata 


tegue has over /UC pictures of 
vege! ables and flowers. send 
your and neighbors addresses. 
R. &. SHUMWAY. docktere, G 


By 0 


Maker Large. sone 


CONDON’S GIANT 
EVERBEARING 


“QUEEN OF THE MARKET." Big Money 
fruit; excetie nt canner 
Nerth Liv 


Cor 4 . Gi ant 


“REE 


- and what le 


Everdearing Tomato net 
< 12 ardee es 

Farm ( ——> 

19 ae took, t J] 

fy piant 
SE ND "POSTAL TODAY 9° 


CONDON BROS., Seedsmen 


Gox3 "ROCKFORD, ILLING 3 
, 
Ford’s Sound Seeds 

DO JUST WHAT YOU 

WANT SEEDS TO bo 
Tey germinate, produce Z ’ perfeet ly 
ea factory cro and prom w the 

THAT tS THE “KIND you WANT 
Bend to@ay for ow 44th Annual (ata If you grow 


pegetables for market ask for our Market ” Gardener's List 
We have satisfied customers everyelere 
FORD SEED CO., Box 2, Ravenna, O. 
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Farm News From New Jersey 


Agricultural Week at Trenton a Big Attraction—Pennsylvania Notes 
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Eastern Pennsylvania Notes 





Oxrver D. SHocKx 
( ! contains excessive moisture 
und of 1 ature growth, in a moldy con- 
and often half-frozen, is causing 
heavy losses in eastern Pennsylvania. Many 


do not feed their corn to the 
farm animals, but use it for seed purposes. 
The selection of seed corn will require 
early and serious consideration on the part 


irmers 





even the best farmers. 

Pennsylvania canners met with a large 
num?! of car sat York recently and 
ele i follow:n ficers: J. G. Sum- 

{ H. M. Ruff, vice-presi- 
} hbac se y and 
| irectors, | Smith, 
\ W 1eeler 
‘ poultry which 1 re- 
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Central Pennsylvania Notes 











standard, even while there was offered a 
very excellent program. The entries for 
the exhibition of butter, milk, cream and 
the classes of corn were so 
meager as to make the display appear 
actually weak. As the prizes offered 
generous, the observer must con- 
clude that Nutmeg State dairymen are 
so prosperous they do not need the fur- 
ther endorsement of these »vards upon 
which to build more and better business, 


various 


were 


Tending More Toward Dent Corn 
In the corn display, the increase in the 
relative display of white-tipped yellow 
dents was most interesting. Some fit- 
teen years ago samples of this Dent vari- 
Connecticut-grown, were sent to 
State Experiment Station for a state- 
in content, and proved to 
: known, making it 
p-feeding, 


ety 


ment of 
be the highest corn 


nearer an ideal feed for she¢ 


and for the re team. 
While the old-line yellow flints are still 
most in evidence, the dents are gaining 


[The most enlightening feature of the 
meetings were the constant references to 
the state-wide success of cooperation in 
Connecticut since “the life-and-death 
struggle” of two years ago, with a plen- 
tiful sprinkling of raps at the still exist- 


bene- 


ing “Non-coope ratives,’ deriving 
fits from the ey witheut them- 
selves lifting on load. 

Aside from ree really splendid pro- 


grams of the two-days’ meet that includ- 
ed B. F. Sheridan of Wisconsin; Charles 

















yy «x - > >, 7s ° » . ° , 
\. GLOVER W. Turner, University of Missouri; W. 
Elec S ar order for ti ear 192; J. Frazier, University of Illinois; Prof. 
of banks and farm orgar ns. The E. N. Boland of Boston, and A. W. 
election m Extension Servic , Blair of the New Jersey Experiment 
De ’ led having r- Station, Connecticut specializes in her 
mer officers 1 ctes successful “Get-together” banquets, and 
\t the election for the fair association, this year proved no exception. 
changes were made im the president and | 
pitt oh Diets: aso oe | WET TE 4a2 Saw 
more tarim i 1e Doard le down trees and saws them up FAST—one man dos 
ea hed $1.75 some tart 5 he work saws 10 to 25 cords a day. Blakes ties 
> . , . A ene-man outit Easy te run and trouble-proof. ‘hom- 
y F a2 V nt i : | ar 1. use. Powerful engine runs all other farm tia 
: t} harvest. Whe 149 r Uses Koresene, Gacoline, Distillate er Gas. 
\ 1 a po tand but 1 the 8 inches Easy 
: : | Payments ; 
V € e fields will be a pro- she o weer ter i : 
t Y to w rt ti snow does not Make your own terms. 
‘ Just send name for 
mei ; ‘FREE tall details, pictures 
\ few rmicr ‘ g ear corn jor | and i No obligation 
i tl ME . y Farmers Ex- y writing. VITTE ENGINE worus 
. f ; 6801 Witte Building, Kansas C + 
n to corn im ear 6801 Empire Buildizg. Pinaberst 
| r s elsewhere . 
Or g irms there is con- 
“* : ’ ‘ ’ | 
rable corn standing on shocks which 
ad not be jusked before ld weather 
begar Many farmers have not hauled in 
ull their corn fodder as ary thinking it 
keep better in the field than stored 
on The Union ¢ nty . - 
C is 1 cl ver se | € tet 
g In h } yy spring. oe. 





Connecticut Dairymen Hold 
Annual Mecting 


Davin Stone Ketsey 





annual meeting of 

Dairymen'’s Associa- 

January 6-7th carried 

one very marked feature. There was 
stam la ss the face of the official 
program magenta-red, the likeness of 
a clock-dial, the hands pointing to 8:45. 
Within the our-figures the 


circle of } 
the clock-face carried these 


STANDARD 


upper part of 
mighty sigi od words 


TIME FOREV 

Across th ac hres ‘half were the words 
TIME TO START FOR SCHOOL. 

Below this dial, acting as a sort of 
“caption” to the above, were these 
words: 


The Connecticut Supreme Court 
Says that this clock is right 


In some other, more exactly dairy fea- 
tures, the meeting was hardly up to 


ns B CuNocse , 


SHES DEE 


SS I ONEY SA NC 







THIS THis Loe AND TREE SAW 121 133 95 


Fitted with Atkins Spectal Stee! Guaranteed Saw’ 





by one man. It’s King of 
woods. Catalog Y¥ 3 Free. “Established 1890. 
Folding Sawing Machine Co. 2633 S. State Sta, Chicago. 1B 


PATENTS 


Write for my free Guide Books “How to Obtain s Pal 
nt’ and “Invention and Industry’’ and eg In- 
ventions’ blank before disclosing inventions. Sep 
sketch of your invention for instructions Promptaes 
assured. No charge for above information. Clarence 
” Brien, Registered Patent Lawyer, 736 Security 
ae ou across street from Patent Office, Wi 


KITSELMAN ~ - FENCE 


5 Doves 26X00 Ret ee ou soe 
Write ft" 
, Lawn Fer 


KITSELMAN BROS. Deps 205 MUNCIE. wm 
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Planning the Farm Shop 


And a List of a Few Simple Tools to Equip It. 
F THE farm By L. M. ROEHL 


buildings are ar- 

ranged so that the implement shed is door it is not necessary or desirable to 
easily accessible from a central yard or keep the tools in an extra cabinet. They 
court it is a desirable arrangement to can be kept in. as good condition and as 
use one end of the shed as the Farm handy in the place indicated. 
Shop. The drawing shown herewith is E, shows the location of a cabinet for 
a suggested shop arrangement. keeping a supply of nails, screws, bolts, 

Implement sheds should be at least rivets, washers, nuts, etc. It is very 
24 feet wide so that wagons and ma- desirable to have this cabinet divided 
chinery may be backed in and the door into compartments so that each kind of 
closed without the removal of the tongue thing has a place and then tack a label 
of the machine or wagon. A Farm Shop on each place. This minimizes annoy- 
should be at least 16 feet wide so that ance in looking for what is wanted in a 
there is plenty of room to work around hurry. 
a machine or wagon on the shop floor. F, is a suggested location for the 
In this plan a partition is placed across forge. The space between the forge 
the building at 16 feet from the end. and wall is suitable for placing pieces 
It may be noted that this partition is of iron. x 
boarded up on the machinery and wagon G, shows or suggests a location for 
side. This is to place the studding on the farm anvil. A piece of railroad rail 
the shop side as the studs make good on a block may be the most desirable 
surfaces for fastening farm tools. for the work required. it is best to 

The ten foot door which is indicated ave it loose on the floor so that it may 
is wide enough to admit all vehicles and ¢ set wherever it is desired to use it. 
most of the farm machinery. A double _ Hy indicates the location of a slack 
rolling door is suggested and is placed tub. A wooden or metal pail is satis- 


factory. 


lock to the 





I, represents the location of a grinder. 

_« This also is a portable grinder and may 

** be placed on the floor wherever it is 

handiest to work on a sickle, axe or 
other tool. 

The letter J indicates space on the 
wall for placing the farm tools such as 
rakes, hoes, shovels, crowbars, chains, 
rope, clevises, post maul, post hole dig- 
ger, etc. . 

K, shows a location for a harness re- 
pair case in which are to be kept the 
tools necessary for such work and such 
harness repair parts as farmers find it 
desirable to keep ‘in stock. 

On brackets built on the wall at the 
letter L it is desirable to keep a supply 

Floor Layout of Shop of lumber. The amount and kind de- 

at 5 feet from the end of the building. pending on the needs of the farm. 
By this arrangement the door does not Letter M represents a suggested loca- 
project past the end of the building tion for the stove. 
when driven or backed straight in the Should the mechanical work on the 
doorway at center. farm be sufficient to warrant the pur- 

Success at shop work depends very chase of a drill press it should be located 
largely on sufficient light to be able to at the rear of the shop between the two 
see well at any point on the shop floor. windows as indicated by the letter N. 
To provide ample light four windows The number and variety of construc- 
are suggested, two at the side and two tion and repair tools with which to equip 
at the rear end. One of those at the a Farm Shop depends on the size and 
side is placed 7 feet from the door end kind of farm, hence the amount and va- 
of the shop and provides good light for riety of tools necessary and also the skill 
the front end of the work bench and possessed by the farmer. The equip- 
the other 7 feet from the back end so as ment needed on a fruit or poultry farm 
to provide good light for the rear end need not be as extensive as that of a 
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If one has a key and 
main 








—HALF AS OFTEN— 


There's twice as much plant food in International Multiple. 
Strength Fertilizer as there is in standard fertilizer. 


“Twice the value in plant food — but not twice the price!” Think 
of the saving in handling, the saving in hauling and drilling! 


Each figure in the analysis indicates a unit of plant food. Thus an 
er Multiple-Strength contains twice as much plant food as 
a 4-8-4, 


All International Fertilizers are made up well in advance of the 
shipping season. This insures thoroughly cured goods which 


drill easily. 
Ask your Dealer or Write Us about 








of the work bench and forge corner of dairy or general farm. 

the shop. One of the two rear windows Following is a list of tools and sup- 
is placed near the wall opposite the plies suggested to equip the shop. shown 
work bench so as to throw light along jn the drawing to do the construction 
the back wall. Double hung windows and repair work arising on a general 
are preferable as they can be opened farm. 

and the shop ventilated during warm 
weather or to let out smoke from the 
forge or gases from gasoline engines. 

A concrete floor and door approach 
is suitable for a Farm Shop. 

The letter A in the drawing repre- 
sents the work bench. The drawing 
shows a bench two feet wide and eight 
feet long. A wider bench would take 
up too much of the floor space. Some 
workmen like to have the bench fastened 
to the wall of the shop. Others rather 
have it portable so that it may be 
drawn out on the floor for such work as 
€an be handled better in that way. 

B, represents a wood working vise 
and is placed as it is so that long boards 
May be held to work on to good ad- 
Vantage, 

C, shows the location of the metal 
Working vise at the rear of the bench 
Rear the metal working equipment and 
™ front of a window where the light is 
good for the work. 

D, represents the wall space over.the 
work bench where it is desirable to 


Carpentry Tools 


1—16 oz. bell faced straight claw hammer 

1—26 in. rip saw, 6 teeth per inch 

1—24 in. cross cut hand saw, 8 teeth per 
inch 

1—set of auger bits 

1—expansion bit 

1—brace, 10 in. sweep 

1—3g in. screw driver bit 

1—auger bit file 

1—Rose countersink 

1—Jack plane, 14 in. long, 2 In. blade 

1—10 in. draw knife 

1—wood carpenter’s level, 28 In. 

1—2 ft., 4 fold, all metal bound rule 

1—12 In. half round wood file 

1—12 in. flat file 

1—5 In. extra slim taper triangular file 

1—6 in. slim taper triangular file 

1—6 in. regular taper triangular file 

1—pair pliers 

3—wood chisels 4, Vg, 1 in. 

1—12 in. combination square 

1—wooden maliet 

1—hand saw set (pistol grip) 

2—screw drivers, 4 In. and 8 in. 

1—24 In. steel square 

1—naill set 

1—combination oilstone, 

1—putty knife 

1—24 Inch pinch bar 

1—2'/2 Ib. hatchet, 3/2 In. blade 

I—pair 8 In. dividers 

1—marking gauge 

1—glass cutter 


medium and fine 





Dealers 





Sell INTERNATIONAL MUL- Foutes Be 

TIPLE-STRENGTH FERTIL. Feed FOS-FOR-US, The 

IZERS. IT PAYS, Phosphate-Lime Grit 
Write us to-day Write for Booklet, 


International Agricultural Corporation 


Dept. A 6! Broadway, New York City 
BOSTON BUFFALO HOULTON, ME. CINCINNATI 
I want to save money. Please send me information about 


INTERNATIONAL MULTIPLE-STRENGTH FERTILIZERS, 
Name 


Address 











. Town State. 
UOUHLLTLEREUAOELOGDEANARUEROOUOESEORDOOS0008 BRU DEROOREOEE 








Before You Buy an Engin 


Let me tell you how thousands of farmers are saving time and money with 
the only engine designed and built for farm work—The Edwards Farm 
Engine. I want to tell you how itis different from any other engine— 
how this one engine will fill your silo or run your washing machine, or 

do practical peer rra ep on sour teens how it is changed from a 
7 1%§ H. P. all the way up to a 6 H. P.—how it saves fuel, 
ae starts without cranking, how it does not have to be fastened 
down, does not vibrate, is light and easy to move from 
one job to another, yet is rugged and durable—and how 
it has made good with farmers for eight years. 


m Read What Users Say 


“Clarence Rutledge, of Ontario, says: “Have 
given my Edwards four years’ steady work and 
likeit fine. Runs 28-in. saw, 8-in. grinder, ensi- 
lage cutter and does all chores. ve had ten 
other engines, The Edwards beats them all.”” 
G. N. Jerd of Vermont says: ‘Would not 
buy any other engine at one- the price.” 
Others say: ‘Fills a long felt want for us farm- 
ers; Years of hard service not a cent for 
repairs; “‘A little giant for work;" “has any- 
thing beat I ever saw in the shape of an engine.” 
Don't buy an e until you So facts 
ec is no 













Get the Facts about 
MY FREE TRIAL OFFER 
You risk nothing. Just send me your name 


and and without the slightest cost or about this marvelous engine, 
obligation. I will send you all of the facts about this obligation. Write now. 


remarkable engine, tell you how it will do ticall: 
every power job om your farm, and give you alloithe 2@% EDWARDS MoToR ComPANY 
details of my liberal free trial ofler. Write today. 533 Main St., Springfield, Ohie 





the wood and metal working tools. (Continued on Page 91) 
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BABY ‘*S CHICKS 



































STU RDY . 
PURE BRED 
HIGH-EGG-YIELD 


Egg Layers---Profit Payers 


No wonder our chicks live and thrive—and quickly get down to the business 
ef producing eggs for your profit. The secret of their success lies in the 
vigorous, healthy stock from which we breed them. These parent birds, 
carefully culled for best ege works, live a natural farm-range life, insuring 
offspring that cannot fail to produce results. 


Sean, 






They're now show birds but letters from thousands of pleased customers 


show that they can—and do—lay eggs, especially during winter months 
when prices are highest 
LEGHORNS ROCKS REDS WYANDOTTES 


Safe arrival guaranteed anywhere within 1200 miles. 
Write TODAY for 1925 Catalog—FREE. 
Ww 
. 


F. HILLPOT FRENCHIOWN, N. J. 


Member International Baby Chick Associaton. i 
Life Member American Poultry Association. 


1:000,000 BABY CHICKS 


OBIO ACCREDITED CHICKS 
Every Eagle Nest Chick is prodeced from flocks culled and banded by 





experts appoiated by Ohio State University. 
VARIETIES PRICES OH 6SO «(G8 «26308 «(S88 1.000 
White, Brown aad Buff Leghorns_- .-$ 7.00 13.00 38.00 62.00 120.00 


Barred, White and ~ Rocks, Anconss 
S.C. aad R. C. Reds. ‘= ay Pr} 72.00 140.00 
Black Minoreas, a0 ' Oe Oe te see 


White W yandottes.........- 
~ 11.00 21. 00 61.00 100.00 190.00 


Giant Brahmas 













Mixed Broiler Chicks (aot accredited) .. “100 — $12.00 straight 
1004 sive Delivery. Postpsid to your door. Express charges collect 
Canada. Send remittance with order. Circular free. Don't delay, 


Order New. Direct Frem This Ad. 
The Eagle Mest Hatchery Bept 17 Upper Sandusky, Ohic, U. S. A. 






“PURE BRED BIG VALUE CHICKS 


(Ohio Accredited) 


— 














| THIRTEEN STANDARD VARIETIES from healthy, free range 
ility carefully inspected, culled, mated and leg banded by a licensed 
graduate in Poultry Husbandry from Ohio State University. Our 
high grad hicks are being produced from flocks with high egg rec- 
ords, with pen matings in connection. Big combination offer. In order 


that you may know what Ohio Accredited and our High Grade chicks 
stand for, you must have our illustrated catalog. It is free. 


wine HATCHING & BREEDING co. 


DEPT. 2, _GIBSONBURG, , OHIO 


acdeorts 8” 
Om0 POL RT PROVE MENT Agta 








Ay EGNOS 
¥) a Ohio Accredited chicks means every bird in our 1 
nal ding flock lected and leg banded by exper rained and O O 

a / dl P ry Des Ohio State University ( d for egg pr tion and 
cr your order for our reliable chieks and we will prove to “jou thas 
cJ it ‘better ehichs ‘gould be hatched for the monty we would be batching them. 

FINE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG FREE. Tel! @ we produce oe chicks 
that ' ss i th ands of mer Ww 1 13 varieties mbination 
offer Valuable book given free with each or 10¢ live delivery en an nth 


” HUBER’S RELIABLE HATCHERY, North High St., FOSTORIA, OHIO 
3 SHERIDAN POULTRY FARMS—QUALITY BABY CHICKS 








$" 5 Pure-bred, sturdy, vigorous youngsters, full of vitality, bred from free range healthy, 
° pure-bred hens; Hogan-tested and bred for extra heavy egg pro duction Three large 
be hatches each v » < ks are all shipped | delivery parcel post pr i, 100% 
~ safe and live delivery guaranteed. 10° books order a y date after Feb, 15th. Cir valor trea. 
Varieties Prices on: y 1 300 500 1000 
S. C. White, Brown, Buff Leghorns ....... $ 7.00 $14.00 $40 0 $67.00 $130.00 
Barred Rocks, KR. 1, Reds, Anconas ....... oe 8.00 16.00 47.00 77.00 150.00 
White Rocks, _— Minorcas ...++ Coscccese oe 17.00 50.00 82.00 160.00 
Jersey Black Giants ...... ) 80.00 coe 80—isé ww 


‘SHERIOAN. POULTRY FARMS Box 55, Sheridan, Pa. 


“THOR-O- BRED” Baby Chicks 


“LIVE AND LAY” 





They live because rom healthy, free-range flocks that have thrived and gained fn 
vigor ge . hey are from selected, tested, and culled high-egg- 
power 5 \ Barred and White k Rhode Island Reds, 
Anconasy Bla M ngtons, White Wyandottes, 12c¢, and up. Order early, 
and be s f del ant them. 100° live delivery guaranteed — now 





' eT 
for r FREE BABY CHICA BOOK Members International Baby Chick Associat 


m SCHWEGLER’ S HATCHERY 204 Northampton BUFFALO, N.Y. 
More Eggs—More Money 


The Big. [Mustrated POULTRY MAGAZINE 
Tells what you must know & 
—- fy 











succeed with poultry. Fact 
based upon experience. Send 
dime today for Special tria! 
Poultry Book Catalog Free! 
22 Sellersville, F Pe. 


10¢ 
The Foultey Item, Box 


PREVENT LEG WEAKNESS 
Raise all the chicks Increase egg production. Get 
bigger hatches by feeding VINELAND BRAND PURE 
RAW COD LIVER GIL. Quart caa 
(3 Ibs.) 75 cent Gatlon can (11 
Ths.) $1.85. Add postage, Ask fer 
Free Beek on Vitamins. 


GUARANTY EGG CORP. 
Dept. 5, Newark, W. J. 


ef Rocties. 
140 E66 iNCUBATOR wit 1 BROODER $19.75 
ALONE, ONLY, 23.50 
260 EGG INCUBATOR, ap he A 52.90 


witl 
beak it ost 0. 5 FUE Gas 
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| mention the American Agriculturist. 
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January Chicken Chatter 


L. H. Hiscock Talks on 


“the wager allied with 
the whole subject of sanitary 
of the poultry house. Disease, which is 
often the result of poor sanitation, is 
many times the waterloo of poultry en- 
terprises. While our chickens are able 
to take care of themselves in the sum- 
mer, yet the confiiemcnt of winter, the 
sudden changes of temperature, im- 
proper housing—these are elements 
which, even though not neccssarily dis- 
astrous, may stifle egg production and 
cut into the profits of a good winter egg 
market. 


It seems 


ventilation is 
care 


like a hardship on the birds 
to keep hens cooped up in a house for 
several months. Hence the necessity 
for giving them the best care possible. 
A good, deep floor litter is hardly a sub- 
stitute for a large run outdoors, but, 
from the standpoint of exercise, it does 
keep biddy hustling. If she has to 
scratch for all her food, she will have a 
day's work cut out for her. 


The Litter Is All-Important 


Various things are available for floor 
litter, ranging all the way from drv 
leaves to various kinds of straw. A 
bedding of wheat straw six or eight 
inches deep is an ideal floor covering, 
wheat straw being the best, because it 
breaks up and does not tend to pack 


down, as do oat and barley straw. An- 
other good litter often available on a 
farm is hay seed. For floors that tend 


to be damp, no more valuable 


high capacity 


litter is 
han this because of its 
tor absorption. 

The lite of a litter depends a good 
deal upon its condition. When it gets 
dirty, damp, and soggy, 
newed. By 
every three or four days its life can be 
lengthened. Failure to clean ropping 
boards or spaces under the roosts will 
do much to rapidly destroy the value of 
a clean floor. It is a serious mistake 
ot to have dropping boards arranged 
beneath the perches, because manure 
falling on a floor tends to do two things: 
foul the litter itself, and a dirty litter 
means a correspondingly dirty supply of 
eggs to clean every day. 

Handling Mash Hoppers and Water 
Fountains. 
To keep the floor in shape there are 
other conditions that are worth 
noticing. If you feed a wet mash or any 
kind of wet food, ‘ 
to rig up a trough. 
feed the 
and sourin 


two 


it does not take long 
It is a more cleanly 
hens and it will save 
gon the floor. Also, if 
the hens do not clean up the feeding at 
the time, it will give you a 
chance to remove ‘it quick! y and easily. 


Water fountains are another cause tor 


way to 


waste 


allotted 


worry. First, they need to be anchored 
so that they cannot a spilled with their 
contents onto the floor. ndly, they 


hens seem to 
alk on water, 
poor ducks 


need some sort of a cover; 
delight in the attempt to wv 
and they certainly make 

hen they fall in. Bu 


k mischief with the quality 





spills can wor 


of the straw. If the weather is warm, 
the straw in the vicinity of the drinking 





fountain become saturated with 
moisture; i is cold, you have a steady 
accumulation of ice ready to melt into 


the fi 


or all over the floor the minute it thaws. 


Look Out for Drafts 


There is one other thing. In my ar- 
ticle on ventilation I spoke of the need 
of fresh air. Yet, from the standpoint 
of health, nothing is worse for a hen 
exposure to cold air drafts. In 
other words, wherever your hen is she 
needs protection., A crack in the floor, 
a crack in the wall where birds stand or 
feed, a crack or an opening in the wall 
where the roosts are placed, these are 
serious obstacles to a hen’s health; they 
may give her colds or roup or pneu- 


than 


-_ 


it should be re- | 
shaking it up with a fork | 


t the water a bird 


Hen House Management 


monia. Cold air is not unhealthy, but, 
when it comes into a hen-house, bring it 
in whére it will not strike or play upon 
the hens to their disadvantage and peril. 

The labor involved in keeping up a 
flock of hens is not great. The return 
in increased egg profit will more than 
offset the labor. A hen responds to good 
care. Are you giving her all she ought 
to have for her comfort ?—L. H. Hiscock. 


What Breed Shall We Raise? 


KNOW an Iowa farmer who has 

never made a success in raising poul- 
try and is constantly switching from one 
breed to another in the vain hope that 
he may yet find the breed that will prove 
profitable for him. He does not appear 
to realize that the trouble lies with him- 
self, and not with the breed. In this 
particular case, it is inadequate housing 
and improper feeding that is responsible 
for his failure to make poultry raising 
pay. No breed of poultry can surmount 
such obstacles and pay a profit. 

That brings up the question: “Is there 
any one breed that is best for the farm- 
er to raise?” The best poultry authori- 
ties claim there is no one best breed for 
the farm. Selection of breed is largely 
a matter of personal preference. Some 
farmers specialize on egg production, 
and therefore want one of the lighter 
breeds, but here again the question of 
color and type enters in, as well as 
color, size and type of egg. Many like 
white fowls, but the black, brown, buff 


(Continued on Page 
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|| Heavy Layers! FREE 


Kerr's special mating Lively Chicks are 
sired by birds raised on our own breed- 
ing farms. Pullets of these strains have 
ust won high honors fer us in the Vine- 
and and Bergen County Egg Laying 
Competitions. 

Kerr’s utility Lively Chicks are pure- 
bred born egg producers. We guarantee 
100% live delivery of healthy, vigorous 
chicks on every order. 

Chicks from these Reo strains will lay 
in five months’ time. Our booklet, “How 
to rais¢ baby chicks—and make them lay 
in five months,” tells you how to get 
these splendid results. Sent free wu os 
request, together with “The Chick 
look for 1925” and list of low peices, 

THE KERR CHICKERIES, Inc. 
(Member International Baby Chick Association) 
Box 10,Frenchtowa, N.J. Box 10,Newark, N. J. 
Box 10, Springheld, Mass. Box 10, ‘Syracuse, N.Y. 











Ss. C. R. I. RED CHICKS 
all from esr own strain of 
Hardy Northern Grown Stock 
State Certified Free from White Diarrhoea 
Our February hatched New Hampshire Red Chicks make high 
Naturally 








priced broilers and wonderful winter laye 

adapted to winter brooding; bred for egg production and 
vigor We guarantee 100° safe delivery. Our cataleg 
will interest you. 


MAPLE HILL FARMS, Member J. B. C. A., Walpole, W. H. 
Alt-“°'GHT CHICKS — OHI@ ACCREDITED 


Hardy chicks from select, pure-bred 
flocks inspected and leg banded by 
experts trained and licensed 


Poultry Department, Ohio State Unl- 
ersity. A modern ““Home”’ Hatel- 
@ry conducted by the Wright family 
who take pride in their chicm 
Eight varieties, foremost strains, We 
guarantee 100% live delivery. Gat 
our catalog and learn all abod 
Wright's Accredited chicks. 

, Farm & Hatchery, Bex 103, Peebles, ole 


BABY CHICKS 


Ducklings 
75 Varieties Selected Stock 
Free Catalogue. Delivery Guaranteed 


CLARK’S HATCHERY, Dept. M, 
East Hartford, Ct. 
QUALITY CHICKS~ EGGS 


Barron S. C. White Leghorns, Barred 
> White Rocks, R 1. Reds, J. 8. lant. G9 





Wright 





Chicks are hatched from pure carefully 
selected, free range stock. They are vigorom 
and absolutely bealthy. I offer exceptional 
quality at low prices. 15e cack 


heavy varieties, Special matings st . Soa 
prices. Live Catalog Free. 
Elizabethtown, P& 


16¢, 





livery Guaranteed. 
C. M. LONGENECKER, Bex 40, 
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Service Department 


Standard Carbide Stockholders to Meet 


HE next meeting of the stockholders 

of the Farmers Standard Carbide is 
scheduled to take place in the Court 
House in Plattsburg, New York, at 10 
A. M., Saturday, January 24, 1925. The 
attorney in Plattsburg who has been 
watching this matter for us, has received 
a letter from Hon. Victor F. Boire, 
Chairman of the new Board of Directors, 
and for the information of our readers 
we quote this letter: 


“The report of the Engineers and 
experts who are now working on the 
Farmers Standard Carbide Plant, 
will be in about the middle of Janu- 
ary and a meeting of the stockhold- 
ers will be held January 24th, at 
Plattsburg. The best course to fol- 
low at present is to await the rerort 
of the investigators. 

“We have succeeded, I believe, in 
keeping the creditors at bay until the 
time of the meeting. 

“At the last meeting of the Board 
of Directors, Mr. Samuel Null re- 
signed as President, and Mr. J. C. 
Edwards of New York City, who 
represents a large number of stock- 
holders from Maryland, his old home, 
was elected President, and Mr. S. S. 
Allen of Pilattsburg, was elected 
Vice-President. 

“It is hoped at this meeting we 
will have enough proxies to authorize 
the company to do business, either 
attempt to reorganize or sell. It is 
quite important that this power be 
given the company or the property 
will probably be sold to satisfy the 
creditors or at a mortgage foreclo- 
sure, and it makes all the difference 
in the world the amount this prop- 
erty will bring, whether it is sold at 
a forced sale or not. 

“On the other hand, if the property 
is not to be sold, the proxies~ are 
necessary to give the company the 
authority to do the necessary reor- 
ganizing. 

“At present there are not enough 
Proxies to authorize either course of 
action, and while the proxies are still 
coming in, they are coming in rather 
slowly and it is necessary that an ef- 
fort be made to get the rest of the 
stockholders to send their proxies 
in.” 


Our attorney in Plattsburg also states 


that it is advisable that a quorum be 
eiher present or represented at this 
meeting. He says that the stockholders 
should, if possible, be present at the 
meeting, and, if not, they should send 
proxies, and then says: 


“If they will advise in writing how 
they would like to vote in the matter, 
their wishes will be respected. It 
seems very necessary that a quorum 
be present at the next meeting of 
stockholders so that some final action 
may be taken. Im case of a reor- 
ganization, the stockholders would be 
fully advised before any definite plan 


was adopted.” 
In view of these facts, we suggest that 
all stockholders who can possibly do so 


attend the meeting in Plattsburg on 
January 24th. If they cannot do so, we 
suggest that they send proxies to Allen 
& Allen in Plattsburg. While at this 
time it is impossible to say whether a 
successful reorganization can be put 
through, nevertheless we feel that it is 


advisable that a legal meeting be held 
and for this purpose proxies be sent. If 
any stockholders have any inquiries in 
regard to the situation, we would be 
pleased to have them write to us or 
Messrs. Allen & Allen. 





Who Pays the Taxes? 


“Will you kindly give me information 
about the following matter? I sold a 
bungalow on first of May, 1924, same being 


assessed to the other party. Who is tiable 


to pay taxes which are due this month? 
Let me know in this week’s American 
Agriculturist if possible.” — M. B., Suffolk 
County, N. Y¥. 


E CANNOT answer your question 
directly, but we can tell you how to 
have it answered. When property is sold, 
the title deed always contains a covenant 
against encumbrances, i. ¢., the seller agrees 
that no liens exist against it. There is no 


set rule as to when taxes become a lien. 
Sometimes the lien arises the moment of 
assessment ; sometimes, not until the taxes 
are due and payable,—this latter being the 
more general rule. Hence, you must find 
out when the assessment was made and 
when it became a lien. If it became a 
lien before you sold to the present owner, 
you are responsible therefor. We suggest, 
therefore, that you inquire of your county 
treasurer as to when said tax became a 
lien. 





What Does ‘‘ Adverse Posses- 
sion’’ Mean? 


“Will you please give me the ownership 
of la where fence has been built by my 
father 60 years ago and maintained by me 
for over forty years? About two years 
ago, land adjoining me was sold. The 
present owner has had the line surveyed 
and the present survey falls about one 
rod on me (more or less) in State of New 
York with present laws. Can the said 
neighbor compel me to remove the present 
fence and build a new one on the last and 
present survey?”—C. E. G., Chautauqu: 
County, N. Y. — 
is IS our opinion that if the land in ques- 

tion has been held adversely by you or 
your father for more than 20 years, title 
thereto is in you by what is called “ad- 
verse possession”. The facts given in your 
letter indicate that your title has become 
absolute by invocation of this doctrine. If 
your neighbor insists on removal of the 
tence, you should make him bring an action 
of ejectment, and in defense thereto your 
attorney will assert that title to the dis- 
puted property is in you. 





How We Do Business 


N ORDER that you may understand 

that our guarantee back of our adver- 
tisers really means what it says, we 
would like to refer a moment to a very 
interesting case which has just been 
concluded against one of our advertisers 
by our Service Bureau. When adver- 
tisements are received by American AcrI- 
CULTURIST, they are very carefully checked 
with the view to letting absolutely nothing 
in the paper which is not all right. We 
do this for two reasons: first, by our guar- 
antee we refund to our readers anything 
lost to them through dealing with unre- 
liable advertisers in our columns, and un- 
less we are certain that these advertisers 
were fully reliable we ‘vould lose large 
sums of money in refunds; second, and 
most important of all, even if we did not 
loose a cent, we consider it the funda- 
mental duty of a farm paper to stand by 
its readers and be worthy of 
fidence. 

In this connection, however, we believ« 
it fair when answering advertisements to 


their con- 


say in your letter, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in the old reliable American Acri- 
cuLturist”’, for if it should come to a 


cuestion of settlement, it would be unfair 
for you to ask us to settle for an adver- 
tisement which you saw in some other 
paper. If you use the above statement, it 
is proof positive when you ask for a sct- 
tlement that hte advertisement 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
However, it is of course impossible to 
handle a large amount of business involv 
ing hundreds of different firms without a 
rascal getting by us once im a while, and 
getting his advertisement intu our columra. 
In such cases, there is but one thing for 
us to do, and that is to refund to our read- 
ers who lose through dealings with such 
dishonest firms as soon as we get the facts. 
The Garden City Chickery, located at 
Camden, New Jersey, is apparently 
advertiser with doubtful integrity who got 
by our original inspection and advertised 
in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST last spring. 
We had two complaints against this firm, 
one from Mrs. Anna Nally, Amenia, New 
York, for $18; and one from Mr. Lewis 
I. French, of Newport, New York, for $49. 
When our Service Bureau took the matter 


was seen in 


one 











we know. 


while in use. 


be ready when needed. 
The tools of supply. 


American people. 





The tools of forecast. 
the rapid and complex growth of communities and 
make provision in advance, so that the telephone will 











The tools of national service 


The American people lead the world in the efficiency 
of industry. Who can say what part of their success 
is due to the superior implements they use. This much 
They have the world’s best telephone sys- 
tem for their communication, and they use it without 
parallel among the races of the earth. To this end telee 
phone service must be equipped with proper tools. 

The tools of management. 
rising from the ranks of those who know telephony, 
must share our responsibility to the public, most of 
whom are telephone users, shareholders or workers. 

The tools of service. 
dollar Bell System, handling fifty-eight million tele- 
phone calls a day, must be enlarged and extended 


Bell System executives, 


two-billion- 


The national, 


We must continue to know 


The Western Electric Com 


pany, our manufacturing and purchasing department, 
its factories manned by 40,000 workers, assures us 
that extension of facilities need never be interrupted. 


We must have the best tools of finance, of invention, 
of everything else, in order to continue serving the 


{Ge AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES. 


‘BELL. SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service ' 

















30 DAYS TRIAL 
Try any American Separator, ~ 
in your own way, at our risk, If it 
is not the closest skimmer, easiest 
to turn and clean, and best Separ- 
ator for the least money, return 
at our expense and every cent 
received promptly refund 
Write now for free catalicg 
Low prices and Liberal Easy-pay-plan 
We ship from stock nearest you . 
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As, vm as $10: 


| ad a saw direct atlowest factory orice 
Guaranteed staunch, durable and depend- 
able. Cost as little as $10. 


Hertzler & Zook 
Portable Wood SAW 
Saws firewood, tumber, attack 

















best materials. $10,000.00 
bond backs our guar- 
antee! Write today for 
FREE CATALOG show 


and fence, Ford & Fordson 
Attachments, ete. Full of 
surprising bargains. 


HERTZLER & ZOOK CO. 


Bex 44 Collevitle, Pa. 











THIS ENGINE FREE 


ide) aw A dele) (-wAdlo alia 
SEND No MONEY 





OTTAWA MFG. CO., Desk c 1051.C 


¢ Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





'SAVEON FARM WAGONS 


Split Hickory farm wagons, buggies, harness, farm trucks, 
track wheels, steel 
wheels, and milk wag- 
ons at lowest prices. 
Big bargains also in 
all kinds of roofing 
and paints. Send for 
tig free book of mer- 
bargains. 
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SPLIT HICKORY FACTORIES, Dept. 27, Lawrenceberg, Ind. 


A= the time the sheriff was talking 
the lawyer seem to be growjng 
taller and taller. He swung a long 
arm with outstretched forefinger so sud- 
denly over his head and down toward 
the other man's face that the litt!. sheriff 
involuntarily stepped backwards, 

“Bailed out! Bailed out!” he shouted 
“Don't talk to me about getting him out 


of here! I"ve been up trying to argue 
with that old jackass of a judge to fix 
the bail tonight so we could take the 
boy home, and he wouldn't do it. By 
godfrey, I'll show him he’s run things 


r to in this county! 


as long as he is go 


“He'd have been hung long ago in 
the county I came from,” said the sheriff. 

[The smile came back to the lawyer's 
face. 

“Let the farmers come,” he said. I'm 
sorry for you, Dave, but it’s about time 
some tolks woke up to the fact that 
farmers count for something in this 
county!” 

“Someone is about due to wake up, 
all right,” agreed the -sheriff grimly. 


lis Waking up busi- 
person gets 


“The trouble is, in tl 
ness by a mob, the wrong 


the waking.” 


“Won't be at taob,” said Winslow. 
“Farmers have too much common sense 
to do anything rash, no matter how mad 
they get But all the same,” he pre 
dicted, “some folks not far away ar 
due for a surprise, it I don’t miss m 
guess. I'll bet five big golden doubloons, 
whatever they are, that young Taylor 


sleeps in his own bed tonight!” 
“And I'll bet five golden 


r 
“that. I 


loubloons,” 


said the sheriff, e ever get 
through with this job, I'm goin’ back 
to the wild West where I can tron 


where a man can get a little 


quiet!” 


ROM the jail, Winslow went directly 


to the farm bureau office. Although it 


Was supper time, Bradley was still at 
his cde sk 

“Dave Messenger tells me a lot o 
farmers are coming here tonight on ac 
count of this Tayl matter Is that 
true 

“Right,” said Bradle “and they mean 
business, too, if I’m to believe what 


they tell me over the telephone.” 
“Well, ‘that’s what I'm here for, 
Bradley. We—that is, you and 


to handle a ticklish situation.” 


“Leave me out,” said the county 
agent, irritably, “I'm already so deep in 
this mess that I'll lose my job when 
it's over, if it ever is.” 

“You'll lose it anyway,” promised 


Winslow, shaking a long finger emphat 


, 


ically at him, “if you don't help handle 
this crowd tonight 

“What do you want me to do?” Brad 
ley asked sulkil 

“Get some farmers that you can rely 
on, and have them pass t rd along 
the streets tonight for everyone to come 
to the hall at eight o’clock. Tell them 
there’s where the fireworks will be. Ii 
we can get them inside where we ca 








talk to them and keep them quiet, w 
can hold them. You give them reports 
on the strike for a while, then iead up to 
this Taylor matter and call on me as 
Jim's lawyer.” 

WwW) it are vou g il g to d . 

“Wel not sa g just what, i 
you don’t mind. Only I might tell you 
this, that old Judge Rising has bossed 
this county and used the people for a 

, , 1 


football about as long as he 
“What's that got to do with the milk 
strike? We don’t want to get any 
politics mixed up in this.” 
“That’s all right, boy. 
of the things that ails the milk business 
as well as other business. If you will 
just follow my lead tonight, you'll see 


Politics is one 


a little politics washed out of the milk 
business, and incidentally, we'll get 
young Taylor out of hock—kill two birds 


with one stone, as it were.” 


farmers 
following 


afternoon thx 
Like the 


ATE 


began to come. 


in the 


ot the pied piper, they were of all kinds; 
tall farmers, short farmers, lean far- 
mers, fat farmers; farmers with grey 
, 
I 


air and seamed faces of the years, and 
farmers on whom the hand of time had 
not yet rested heavily; farmers with 
with horse rigs: farmers on 
the 
For hours they had 
gathering and talking 


cars, more 
and 


ones on horseback. 


toot, even some oft younger 


been drifting in 


in wndertones in 


small groups all over 

town, 
The sheriff saw them and scowled: 
lawyer Winslow saw them and smiled. 
One saw in them trouble, the other 


opportunity. Thus is it often that “one 
man’s meat is another man’s poison.” 


hundred formed a _ silent, hurrying 


ominous mob. 


CHAPTER XVII 

AVE Messenger sat gloomily smok- 
ing a cigar in his little office in 
the residence part of the jail. It had 
been a bad day, if he knew the sjgns, the 

worst was yet to come. 
Casually looking at the mild little man 
slumped down in his chair in the lamp- 


light, or listening to his soft spoken 
drawl, one probably would have re- 
fused to believe the stories of another 


chapter in his life which, on fairly good 
authority, had been told about him. 
Some years before, so the stor® went, 
Dave had been a rancher who by hard 
work, with some little good 
thrown in, had succeeded in getting a 
few thousand dollars ahead. A group 
of swindlers posing as tourists had won 
his confidence and taken away almost all 


tortune 








What Has Happened So Far 


Once the milk strike is started, sleepy old Speedtown begins to be 


worthy of its name. 


Jim Taylor, leader of the striking forces, has 


warned against violent measures, but a group of hot-headed young 
farmers hold up old Johnny Ball, leader of the opposition, and dump 


his milk in the ditch. 


Ball and his hired man, Bill Mead, both swear 


that Jim was leader of the group of masked men, and much against 
his will, Dave Messenger, the peace-loving sheriff arrests his youn;s 
friend. John Winslow, a Yankee lawyer, undertakes to defend Jim's 
case, but is unable to induce a prejudiced judge to admit him to bail. 
Aroused by the unjust arrest, farmers from all over the county 


hasten to town to protest. 


Messenger is warned they are coming. 








Winslow made his 
without young 


But when | 
plans, he reckoned 
Greene, for and his followers were 
also among those present. As Greene 
was hurrying up Water Street shortly 
after dark, one of his allies of the morn- 
ing over took him. 

“Hey, Greene, goin’ to the m 

“What meetin’?” 


awyer 


he 


” 


eeting 


“They're passin’ word to meet the 
big hall at eight o'clock tonight.” 
“More pussy-footin’,” said Greene. 


“Let them pass all the fool words they 


want to! We're here for somethin’ be- 
sides meetings. Too much talk. Too 
many meetings. Time for action. We'll 


hold a gathering of our ow: 

The two men whispered together for 
a few moments and then Greene's lieu- 
tenant hurried away. A half hour later 
more than a hundred excited men faced 
Greene of the Congregational 
church on Whig street. 

“You men know what you're in town 
tonight for,” he told them. “Jim Tay- 
lor’s in jail because he’s our leader, and 


because some scab milk was spilled this 


back 


mornin’. Every minute that he stays in 


that jail is am added insult to every 
farmer in this county.” 

“That's right,” shouted half a dozen 
men, “and we're here to get him out!” 

“Sure we are,” said Greene. “But we 
can't do it by holding a Ladies’ Aid 
meetin’ up to the town hall. They've 
been passing the word along ever since 


for all of us to come up there at 





dark 
eight o'clock. The whole idea is to keep 
us from doin’ something.” 
“We'll show ’em!” growled a man 
anding near the front of the group. 
We'll hold a meetin’ but it'll be at the 
l, not at the hall.” 
“All : t,” said G ic. “Thought 
ad f that wa It’s now a little 
after seven o'clock. There's been talk 
enough. It’s time for action. Follow 
me, and we'll show ‘em who's boss 


around here!” 

“Let’s go!” they shouted, and turned 
as one man and went out by the church, 
down the street; a hundred men, and 
then as group after group joined in, 


of the savings of a lifetime. His wife 
had died of a broken heart. The littie 
man had turned what was left of his 
property into cash, put that cash in his 
pocket, strapped on a “forty-five” and 
had announced he was going to get the 
men who had violated his hospitality and 
taken his savings. 

For six he had wandered up 
and down the ways and by-ways of all 
North America. His quest had taken 
him from the large cities of Canada to 
Cuba, and from 


years, 


the sugar ranches of 
Maine to California. The original half 
dozen confidence men had grown 
steadily until Messenger had been re- 
sponsible for jailing no less than seventy- 
five swindlers, wire-tappers, and other 
criminals of the underworld. With in- 
domitable spirit he had never wavered 
in his quest. He came to be known and 
respected, and wondered at by officials 
in a dozen states 

When he came settle down in 
Speedtown, it was said that he had put 
the last man of the original gang in jail. 
Messenger could have told them a differ- 
ent story, but he did not talk. The other 
crooks not in the original gang whom 
he had not run down were merely inci- 
dental. They had come to his attention, 
gotten in his way, and had been elimi- 
nated as a side-line effort in the inter 


ot law a d ord 


to 


HE citizens of Speedtown heard this 
story about Messenger, but most of 
them did not believe it. They saw only 
a mild little man who seemed chiefly in- 


terested attending to his own busi- 
ness. A close observer might have 
noted the small fine-drawn lines carved 
in his smiling face, and wondered at that 


‘ 


miect 





intangible s« ng in his eyes which 
gave the impression of looking through 
and beyond one to the immeasurable dis- 
tances beyond the horizon, 

“Confound this rotten job, anyway,” 
“T'd like to be 
right out there with them men. Milk 
business is rotten, and it ain’t the only 
business that needs cleanin’ up in this 
If we had 2 few less politicians, 


he muttered to himself. 


county. 
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The Trouble Maker—s, &. rk. zastman 


two hundred; and finally four or five 


a lot of honest citizens wouldn't be roar- 
ing around here tonight. Talk about 
the wild West! If this milk fight lasts 
another week, the West will be a Sun- 
day school picnic in comparison. Gettin’ 
old, I guess—used to like a fuss—” 
Some one was shouting outside. 
“Well, there they are,” said Dave 
stoically. Then he took his feet off of 
his desk, arose, stretched himself, put 
on his coat, and strolled out on the little 
stoop on the jail side of the building. 
The street was packed with men. Most 
of them were trying to talk at the same 
time. Dave stood for a moment quietly 
looking at them before they saw him, 
When they did, they became silent. 


“Evenin,’ boys,” the sheriff said in his 


pleasant drawl. “What can I do for 
you? If it’s lodgin’s you want, I'm 
sorry, but I[ haven't accommodations 


enough to go round.” 

Dan Greene stepped forward. 

“You know what we want, Messen- 
ger,” he growled, “and we hope you're 
goin’ to be sensible and avoid trouble.” 

“Never went around the corner to 
avoidet, when it was necessary trouble,” 
said the sheriff. He did not raise his 
voice, and his low-spoken drawl was 
a little more pronounced than usual; but 
it carried up and down the street to 
every man, 

Greene started to argue. 

“We warn you not to make any resists 
ance. This crowd means business.” 

“That's right,” said a man standing 
near Greene. “We mean business, Mes- 
senger, and the sooner you realize it, 
the better it will be for you.” 

“I don’t doubt it for a moment,” said 
the sheriff, “but, boys, don’t make any 
mistakes. I mean business, too.” 

“Aw. shut up the fool talkin’ and get 
out of the way,” shouted a farmer. 

“Not jest yet,” said Dave firmly. 
“This county is supposed to be civilized, 
governed by law and order, and a couple 
of years ago when you fellers elected me, 
I swore to uphold the law.” He paused 
briefly and then added, “I expect to do 
— 

“Don't talk to us about elections,” 
said Greene, and then added quietly “we 
don’t have a word to say about who’s 
elected, and you know it. The politicians 


attend to that 


GIANT of a man, without a hat, 

but with a great shock of hair, 
crowded his fellows aside and stepped 
up beside Greene. 

“Too much gab!” he growled, “Get 
out of the way, we tell you, before you 
get hurt!” 

The crowd began to mill and push 
and those in front, moved by the pres 
sure from behind, started to close in. It 
was all that was needed. Instantly there 
was pandemonium. Talk changed te 
houts. and the shouts to an incoherent 
Voices shriller or louder than the 
neral noise 


roar 

others rose above the ge 
“Down with him!” 
“Away with him!” 
“To H— 
“Taylor!” 
“Give us Taylor!” 
Others took up this last ery, until they. 

name if 


with him!” 


were all shouting Taylor’s 
unison. ; 4 
The little sheriff stood leaning torw4 


without moving a muscle, watched them 
surge toward him. 

One second they saw him with arms 
hanging carelessly at his side; the next 
instant, he held a “forty-five” in each 
hand. So quickly was it done that they 
hardly saw him move. 

“Halt!” he said. 

The sheriff smiled, but the men in thet 


(Continued on page 88) 
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On Oiling Your “Forgetter.” 


A Sunday Afternoon Visit with the A. A. 


AID Socrates to another Greek, “Let 

me teach you how to remember.” 

“Teach me rather to forget, if you 
would make me happy,” replied his friend. 

Some mental teachers say that nothing 
is ever forgotten. I know better. At 
least, I know that time takes the sting 
painful experiences. I went to 
bed a few times as 
a child crying be- 
cause of some 
spanking which I 
doubtless deserved. 
I can smile aver 
those _ spankings 


out of 





re was that 
dirty insult aimed 
at you. Forget it. 
The only way you 
can fight a skunk 
is to get down on 
his level, and when 
the battle is 
you will not be fit 
1c to your family. 





over, 


HOsiia..D 


to go hon 


7. 7 = 


You and I had just as well forget the 
dishonesties that crop out in the daily 
gtind of life. The liar is deficient in 
mental as well as in moral fiber. 

If some merchant does _you in a trade, 
don’t rail about it for a month. Keep 
your eyes open a little wider, and go some- 
where else to trade. 

Forget the sins that weak people com- 
mit. There are a few of them in every 
vicinity. They may really try harder to 
be decent that we think. If it is at all 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND 


possible for 
oi them. 

Scandal mongering is the mental occupa- 
tion next below nothing. For every four 
people who kick up their heels in im- 
moral ways, there are ninety-six who do 
not. Talk about the good deeds of the 
good people, and forget the the 
degenerate and foolish. 


you, to believe better 


try 


didos of 


* * * 


Forget about the hardships of the past. 
Too oft related they get as big as some 
of the war stories the old soldiers used 
to tell. If any class of people ever had 
it hard, that the farmer folks 
in the past four or five years. Yet, even 


class is 


as I write this prices are mounting up 
to levels that will spell again material 
comfort, and ability to meet pressing 
obligations. 

The bitterness will soon be forgotten, 


and the power to meet a difficult situation 
will remain in our souls. 

Bill Arp, the noted Southern humorist 
tells of one Georgia soldier who went 
home at the close of the Civil War, asked 
what he was going to do, he replied, “I 
am going to forget the war, plant a crop, 
and if the Yankees come down here, I'll 
lick ‘em again.” 

* * * 

Those times when we acted worse that 
we knew we ought.’ Forget them. Re- 
morse is a great old grave opener, but 
things can be buried so deep that even 
her slimy claws cannot dig them up. 


If you and I were back at that par- 
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FE RY BODY knows at what time of 
day farmers work begins, and from 
this point on there are no very difficult 
Words in this four-cross puzzle. Start 
With the words you are swre of, and fill 
in these spaces. Then you will have 
elues to other and more difficult words. 

This puzzle has the longest list of 
Words of any we have had. But like the 
ethers, they are most of them connected 
With farm subjects and should not be 
hard to guess, 


ACROSS 
1 When the farmer’s 11 seetes in its raw 
work begins sta 
4 Abbr. for the con- 12 Pereon unde- 
? ~ of apples veloped mentally 
When work for 14 What the axle 
the ‘day ends turns on 





15 Abbr. for New 
England 

16 An Invention for 
keeping little 38 Railroad (abbr) 
chicks warm 39 Prefix meaning 

18 Note of the scale ‘in’ 

19 Prefix meaning 41 Note of the scale 
with 43 To weary 

20 Part of a boot 45 Correlative of 

21 Exclamation either 
terrogatory) 47 Conjunction de- 

23 Afmerican Revolu- noting a condition 
tion (Initials) 49 Where Kings sit 

24 From 52 Printer’s type 

26 A unit for mea- jumbled 
suring farm land 53 Beak of birds 

28 Yes 55 Deep sieep of a 

30 Habituate patient (latin de- 

32 A tool farmers rivative) 
use for pruning 56 Be somewhat Il! 

33 Sound made by 57 Female sheep (p!) 
rubbing leaves to- 59 Never used 
gether 

34 Place reserved at ©? Woman's part in 
a table the choir 


35 By 
37 The odic form of 
electricity 


(in- 


Philosophy Man. 


ticular spot again, we might repeat the 
conduct that we now regret, but haying 
learned better, let's forget our weakness, 


and trust in our better-selves for the 
future. 

An ounce of “get” is worth a ton of 
regret. 


A forward look is better than casting 
the glance backward. 
To remember the thousand and one 
kindnesses is better than to hug to our 
hearts the memory of one bitter thing. 
Forget it! 


How To Adjust Auto Headlights 
ERE are five rules for the adjust- 
ment of automobile headlights, 

given by Alfred W. Devine, Headlight 

Inspector of the State Motor Vehicle 

Bureau: 

1. Place care on a level surface so 
that the headlights are twenty-five feet 
from a wall or screen. 

2. Examine the bulbs and reflectors 
and see that they are clean and that the 
bulbs are of twenty-one candle power, 
no more or less. 
that the lenses are installed 
right side up so they cannot be twisted. 

4. Cover one light at a time and focus 
the other by turning the focusing screw 
which projects through the back of the 
lamp case. When properly focussed, 
the beam of light on the wall or screen 
will be concentrated into a narrow band. 

Tip or bend each lamp vntil the 
top of the beam on the wall is no higher 
than the center of the lamp, with the 
car fully loaded. 

When this procedure has been care- 
the headlights are prop- 





3. See 


fully followed, 
erly adjusted. 





Is your cow stable of the self-venti- 
lated type? Cows enjoy fresh air, but 
too much of it means cold drafts in the 
winter; fall is the time to make plans 


for a warm barn. 
* * * * * 


A warm cow may not always be con- 
tented, but a contented cow is always 
warm. 

* * * .- * 

Tauvhter lightens the load. 

"L deck ae DOWN 
1 Accomplished 25 One who has 
2 Part of the verb committed a 

‘to be’ felony 
3 You and I 26 Beast of burden 
4 Footgear 27 Corrode 
5 The way a hen 28 Poisonous reptile 

sometimes acts 29 Make a mistake 
6 Vein containing 30 Employ 

ore 31 Color of the bect 
8 Toward the top 36 A continent 
9 Title of a gentic- 40 Cattle (old form) 

man 42 Pronoun 


10 Part cf a farmer's 43 Metal used in 


trousers that ploughs — 
wears out first 44 Be positive of 
12 Mister 45 Bone (Latin) 


46 Storage place for 


13 New England 

reen fodder 
16 Before Christ 48 ee many 
17 Note of the scale 50 High School 


51 Suffix forming 


19 Amount owing comparative de- 


and overdue 
22 Hired hand who 59 


re 
Deep hole in the 
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I Learned this Priceless 


HARNESS SECRET 


From a Pail Handle 


slake that W Se mvwend ea 
ca ou 
awk, elect for for’ 30 us x 2 
- Test ith 
> for it if Bot “then 
returnitatmye: 
ree 














Take a Trip to 


BERMUDA 


During Your Slack Season 
Only 2 Days From New York 


Average Winter Temperatere GO te 70 Degress 
ALL OUTDOOR SPORTS—Sailing, Bathing, Cycling, 
Tennis, Riding, Driving, Golf, Fishing, Daneing, ete. 

VIA PALATIAL, TWIN-SCREW 
OIL-BURNING TRANSATLANTIC LINERS 


S. S. “FORT VICTORIA” and 
S. S. “FORT ST. GEORGE” 


ST. GEORGE HOTEL, Bermudas —Unsurpassed location 
overlooking ocean, harbor and surrounding islands. 
Finest eulsine and service, magnificent tiled, covered 
and heated swimming pool. 

Offering passengers the comforts and conveniences 
enjoyed on highest class transatlantic ners. Tickets 
are interchangeable on these two steamers, which 
land their passengers directly at Hamilton Dock. 

For illustrated booklet write 

FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


34 Wiitehall St., W. ¥., or Any Local Tourist Agent 




















How would you like to é2°n 
for yourself a brand new DAISY 
AIR RIFLE? 


If you have been wishing for a 
DAISY AIR RIFLE, write me a 
letter and I will tell you how you 


can get one at no cost ¢9 you. 


A. CONWAY 


% American Agriculturist 


461 Fourth Ave. N. Y. City 











Colds 


Stopped in aday 


Hill's stops a cold in 24 hours, and Grippe 
in 3 days. Your druggist guarantees it 

It combines in the utmost way all the 
essentials in dealing with a cold—cold-checks, 
laxatives and tonics. 

Millions now employ it ’ 
way has been found to improve 

Don't take chanc es, don't delay 














a he e best cold treatment men have yet 
eloped. And start now. Every hour 
gr saves much danger and discomfort. 


Price 30¢ 


All druggists aill's 


CASCARA 3 QUININE 


} Get Red Bo: with portrait 





Users everywhere 

Radio Frequency receivers pick up 
rams coast te coas out, rtorm sets 

Eines oo Costly. Send tor proot they are radio 

















y Spot 


Ingersoll watches, Kveread 
articles nationally advertised and of 







known value—alse your choice of 100 equal! 

valuable premiums for selling ‘5 pack 
ets of my ‘“‘sure-to-crow”™ seeds at 
Or 30% cash commission if you prefer 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

My offer absolute od Itruat 
Send no money b NOW 
for 4 packets and my big. FREE premium 
catalog. Send toda everybody wants 
seeds now. KUHWNS, the Seed Man 
® EASTERN SEED COMPANY 
Dept., C-1 LANCASTER, PA. 


you 
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Growing Asters for Profit 
Turning a Hobby Into a Money-Making Occupation 


Asters should be transplanted when the 
second or third true leaf has developed. 
Deep boxes, about three inches, should be 
used for this work, as they give the root 
system a sufficient chance to develop before 
planting out. The same soil composition 


Y MOTHER and I have found aster- 
growing a profitable, and enjoyable 
There are a few points, how- 
which anyone who contemplates en- 
should carefully study. 


ering it 


First, there is the question of the hot- ; 
house. I would not advise a beginner to ™ be used for transplanting as was used 
build a large one; first, because of the when ——— the seed. Continue the water- 
expense of construction; second, it requires "S #5 formerly; except, that ye water 
experience to manage a large hot house * required as the plants develop larger 
iccessiully. Location is a very import- ‘Ot Systems. 


int point to consider, especially if one From ten days to two weeks before plant- 



































lives in a section where high winds are ing out, remove the boxes to the field, 
frequent, as a great deal of damage is where the plants may harden before scet- 
ometimes caused by the glass blowing in. ting them in the ground. Thorough prep- 
Do not let the wind breaks interfere with aration of the soil is essential to success. 
the sun entering the house from the South, Make the rows 18 inches apart so that the 
West, as plants of any kind must have horse cultivator may be used. 
hine. Double thick glass is much :, -—.% 
; _— : When the plants have sufficiently hard- 
and amply repays tor the extra —r , , , 
: . ened to permit of the change, dig a shal- 
xper it the time of construction. : , ee 
. low trench, aad drop them carefully, fol- 
An expensive heating plant is not a ne- lowing this by about one pint of water to 
Utility Clothes for the Busy Woman 
No. 1863, a one piece apron, sli 
F head and buttons at the side. 
comes in one s.ze only and ta 
vards j 7 anch » iter i, with 
rice lle 
No. 1862-—5 mer $ tim 
Stzcs 1 mm 2a ind 
t ’ r +1s¢ s 
¢ launder 
n rnécda 2 es ‘ 5 . 2 . . 
t , , , r t d x Sic ( ar 
ts ‘S >t Ss 67 > ’ ier 2 -c 
ORDER . $ t er a si very re - vht 
\ : to P De AM sn Acer 
t \ p w Y k ( ice 5 par rf sr order 
t i | nn ! as ull house eacn plant. Pack tl soil well arou 1 
CL \ la small c 1 roo as: this doe ch toward Lng 
and 1 it did very good wot the m ur 
, 4 ‘ of soi 
M 7a I Cultivating It Very Important 
mix ‘ l 
Now that wv have wmnleted the tack 
C y st n. u Tia «‘ Ww | ave CoMmip a tri Las 
2 /3 soil to 1/3 manure. Stir this planting, t most essential thing we 
tly. ¢ . t weeds from » do and probably the hardest, i 
If it is possible, keep the dirt © foo much cannot be said on 
} » the sun yu ect, for it 1s absoiutely necessary 
drv ‘ no ft that this be dor well, eise all prev $ 
{ g t 
labor will amount to naught The best 
results can be secured by cultivating as 
Start Seedings Right soon after a shower as the ground can 
, * of Mare wed our "¢ Ww rhed without m aking it lump; 
: 1. Cover the m ‘te ater ae fet 
‘ . Have the r nd with stra vy, Of 
when cultivation has been 
e att 2 th holds the moisture and 
i it aid to rapid e 2 A : - 
6 to sow ¢ pr lossoms from becoming soiled 
. — st certain to resu by lying on the ground. 
ng plants. After vou h Large, perfect blossoms, such as one 
cover the seed with a light sprink- wants for commercial purposes are pro- 
| ling very fine dirt; and place a damp duced by disbudding. Pick off all except 
} cl r the boxes. Keep them warm, Six or seven ol the largest buds while 
| da id moist until there are signs of they are still green, thus giving the few 
| germination, then remove the cloth, placing remaining buds all the strength of the 
oxes in the sunligh plants. The aster beetle is the greatest trial 
‘ »f > ower. They will be { ; rs 
Now that the seedlings have started, the ° the gr wer. They will be found first 
tommerat in the hot house should be im the heart of the blossom, many times 
wate hed carefu t no time during the before the bud is fully open. We have 
indoor oeeth of aster plants, should the ®¢ver found any satisfactory spray by 


which bectles could be extirminated without 
damaging the blossoms. The only sure 
method is the slow one of picking them off. 

When the blossoms have sufficiently de- 
veloped to be shipped, then comes the hav- 
vest, the. reward of our labors. . Those 


mercury drop below 65°. To obtain the 
best results, there should be plenty of 
moisture. I would advise spraying with a 
small hose, and as light a stream as possi- 
ble; heavy water pressure is liable to 


brealg the plonte, <4 
> : aé* as? @? 











~9ugar,-;Mrs, George Gray., oe 





who make growing asters for profit a busi- 
ness will derive pleasure as well as profit 
from the undertaking—Eva Wallenbeck. 





Cold Desserts for a Change 


ON'T stop serving cool desserts just 
because the very hot weather is 
over. Sherbets and ice creanis are popu- 
lar all year ’round and here are a few 
Variations that are easy to make, after 
the fresh fruit season is past: = 
Pineapple Sherbet—Soak I table- 
spoon gelatin in 1 cup cold water 15 min- 
utes, add 1 cup hot water, I pint grated 
or canned pineapple, 114 cups sugar and 
the juice of 1 lemon or 1 orange. Freeze. 
Pineapple Sponge.—To I quart of 
pincapple, juice and all, add I cup sugar 
and cook ten minutes. Add % package 
gelatin dissolved in % cup water. When 
nearly cool and partly set add whites of 
2 eggs beaten stiff. Mix lightly and pour 


- 


“into mold or individual cups. 


Sherbet.—Boil 1 quart water 
with 1 Ib. sugar for 15 minutes. Add 1 
quart sour cherries and let cool. Add 
juice of 1 orange, freeze, and serve ia 
cherbet glasses. 

Fruit Mousse.—Soak % box gelatin in 
14 cup cold water 20 minutes, add % 
cup boiling water, and om en dissolved 
add 1 cup orange juice, 1 cup pineapple 
juice, an d sugdr to taste. Set in a pan 
of ice and stir till the mixture begins to 
Beat in 1 pint sweetened 

f* 


ream and freeze to a soft 


Cherry 





thicken. 
whipped c 
—To 1 quart of any de- 
add ™% box gelatin dissolved 





tit Snow 


sired fruit, 


in 1 pint cold water. Let come to a 
boil, add juice of 2 lemons and 2 cups 
sugar. Stir well. Set in cold place and 


when it thickens a little whip in the 
stiffly beaten whites of 2 eggs. Beat 10 
or 15 minutes, pour into individual molds 
or fancy serving dishes and serve with 
whipped cre Fresh fruit is ideal, 
but any canned fruit does very 


Mrs. E. M. Anderson. 


nicely.— 


The Trouble ‘Maker 








(Continued from Page 86( 
nob knew that they looked old man 
Death squarely in the face. An instant 
on they hesitated, and then they 
“There’s a meetin’ up in the town hall 
about this Tavlor business,” dra led 
Messeng “Street's a poor place for 
a meetin’ anyhow. You've got just 
t time to make it. Better go.’ 


1owed the 
se in 


° . 
street light sl 
ce, but tl 


ihe glaring 


mile still on Dave's fa 





the front row, so near that they could 
almost touch him, saw that tl 

SI 1 the mans eyes 

looking at him uncertainly, an 

looked, a feeling as if a cold vw 

bk upon them passed 

spines. A moment longer they 


, and then as if by cor 


pulse, they broke away in grou 
started down the street for the tow@ 
hall. 


(To be Continued) 





Hints for Housekeepers 
TH 


iv iD 

I is 
1 

scratc ag 


has 


mahogany furniture 
brush 


on it use a fine soft 


and apply iodine. They will hardly be 
noticea ble. 

The richer the doughn ut mixture the 
more fat it will absorb in frying. Ww hea 


nade entirely without fat, the crullers 
tough, but when one is too generous 


are 
with it they are unwholesome and uf 
palatable. When the happy medium # 


hit they are delicious. One tablespoom 
ful is sufficient for a recipe calling for 
one ctupful of milk and one cupful 


«ery wee 
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Suggestions for Work and Play Hours 


Good New Movies, Kitchen Hints and an Embroidery Design 


SN’T Life Wonderful?” the new 

D. W. Griffith picture, is not only 
entirely different from anything this 
producer of unusual films has done be- 
fore but is decidedly unique among all 
the season’s feature films. To say that 
it concerns the trials and difficulties of 
a Polish refugee family in Germany 
after the end of the war may make it 
seem far away from every day Ameri- 
can life, but the emotions and portrays 
are universal ones and no one could 
see it without completely entering into 
the joys and sorrows of the brave little 
group. 

Never did a potato seem so important! 
For months the family must subsist on 
turnips, while Hans cultivates his tiny 
patch to bring life itself to those he 
loves. When he and Inga, beautifully 
played by Carol Dempster, secretly 
cook the first potatoes and substitute 
them for the hated turnips, the excite- 
ment of the dinner that follows is reflected 
from the screen to the audience. And 
when the pet hen, left by a neighbor in 
their care, lays an egg in her nest in the 
cellar, it really seems more than one can 
bear. Anything equalling the intensity 
and emotion of that dinner scene has not 
reached the screen in many a long day. 


A Beautiful Love Story 


How Hans and Inga in the midst of 
their battle to keep the family clothed 
and fed, try to save for their own long- 
deferred wedding is a beautifully told 
story. Everything hangs on the potato 
patch and the harvest it brings. 

The cast is not a large one but is ex- 
tremely well chosen. The old grand- 
mother curtly forbidding the match but 
secretly making her own wedding dress 
over for Inga is excellently played, as 
is the absent minded professor father, 
the student son who turns waiter and 
the pert litle janitor who in better days 
had been a dancer and amuses himself 
executing fancy steps with his broom as 
partner. 

We advise you to take the whole 
family to see “Isn't Life Wonderful?” 
when it gomes to your local moving 
picture theatre. 


Films Worth Seeing 


ERE are more selected motion pic- 

tures. J (juvenile) before a title in- 
dicates that while suitable for the family 
audience, a film is especially appropriate 
for boys and girls of grammar school 
age. Other films are for the general 
audience, composed mainly of adults. 


BLACK LIGHTNING—“Thunder,” a fine 
German police dog, and his master, tramp- 
ing the roads for his health, become in- 
volved in a mountain feud, out of which 
springs a romance. (Gotham) 


THE BORDER LEGION—A thrilling 
Western built around a notorious bad man 
with a streak of good which is revealed by 
his contact with a brave and beautiful girl 
whom he vainty loves. Highly dramatic 
situations and fine scenery. From the novel 
by Zane Grey. (Paramount) 


J BROKEN LAWS—This picture with a 
Purpose, produced by Mrs. Wallace Reid, 
shows the insidious effect upon a little boy 
ef his father’s disregard for law. Can a 
guilty parent assume the punishment laid 
upon the grown child when the latter has 
committed wrong? 


THE CITY THAT NEVER SLEEPS—To 
@uard her daughter from the dangerous In- 
fluence of her calling, a saloon keeper's 
widow gives her into the keeping of a 
Society woman. The dramatic height of 
the film comes when this girl, with a group 
©f wild companions, enters her mother’s 
cabaret, and the mother is faced with the 
Problem of opening the giri’s eyes and win- 
ming her back. From the story, “Mother 
O'Day,” by Leroy Scott. (Paramount) 


THE GAIETY GIRL—An old man and his 
Gaughter, descendants of the Tudors, are 
dispossessed from their ancestral manor, and 
the girl joins a musical show. Then to save 
her dying father she submits to marriage 
with the upstart purchaser of their prop- 
erty, out of which arTses a tense and thril- 
ling situation when the unhappy bride re- 
turns to her former home. (Universal) 


J THE MIDNIGHT EXPRESS—A good 
story with excellent railroad atmosphere, 
ut the son of a railroad president who 


4. amtittel 






tom up and in so doing shows both ability 
and heroism. (C. B. C.) 

THE ONLY WOMAN is worth seeing for 
the fact that Norma Talmadge plays the 
lead. Otherwise it is a rather trite and 
only fairiy interesting story of a woman 
who reforms a drunkard whom her father 
forces her to marry. Good scenes of a 
shipwreck. (First National) 

THE HOUSE OF YOUTH—A flapper pic- 
ture introducing a few wild scenes in the 
beginning but devoted mainly to showing 
the woe which follows—till the flapper has 
paid for ker wild existence. (Producers 
Distributing) 

INTO THE NET—A detective story In 
ten episodes written by Police Commis- 
sioner Enright of New York, showing in 
thrilling fashion how the police solve 
crimes. (Pathe) 

MARRIED FLIRTS—Pauline Frederick as 
the wife who is too absorbed in her liter- 
ary labors to mind her personal appear- 
ance, determines, when she has lost her 
husband, both to win him back and teach 
a lesson to the woman who lured him 
away. This she does in superb fashion, to 
the intense satisfaction of the audience. 
Convincing and unusually well acted by 
whole cast. From novel, “‘Mrs. Paramor,”’ 
by Louis Joseph Vance. (Metro-Goldwyn) 
hs THE MINE WITH THE IRON DOOR 
—Picturesque settings, romance, adventure 
and action abcund in this film from the 
novel by Harold Beli Wright. (Principal 
Pictures) 

THE SEA HAWK—The glorious swash- 

buckling romance of an English genticman, 
forced by the Spaniards to labor as galley 
slave, who turns Moorish freebooter and 
punishes his enemies. Eye-filling scenes 
and an enthralling story with Milton Sills 
and Enid Bennett. From the novel by 
Rafaeli Sabatini. (First National) 
J THUNDERING HOOFS—A beautiful 
horse co-stars in this with Fred Thomson. 
A realistic bull-fight in Mexico is one of 
the incidents. (F. B. O.) 


THE TURMOIL—A study of the charac- 
ters of a get-rich-quick man, his daughter, 
a flapper, and his three sons. From the 
novel by Booth Tarkington. (Universal) 


Frying in Deep Fat 

HEN frying fried cakes, dough- 

nuts or fritters in deep fat and to 
keep the fat from scorching, or making 
the articles too brown, have a large po- 
tato pared, and slice one, two or three 
thin slices into the kettle of iat, accord- 
ing to the heat. They will make the fat 
boil up and thus fry more evenly. Watch 
and turn them frequently to have all 
sides browned alike. 

Remove the potato chips as soon as 
they are done and put upon a dish and 
slice a piece or two more into the kettle. 
And by the time all the cakes, or frit- 
ters are done, you will have a nice dish 
of Saratoga chips and the cakes will be 
all the better for the addition of the po- 
tatoes. And what is better than all the 
rest, the fat left over will be as clear and 
white and tasteless as any fresh new 
unused lard and can be used for any- 
thing wanted.—Crarice RayMonp. 


Glorified Custard 

NE of the hardest tasks confronting 

the housewife who is restricted by 
a small allowance in the making up of 
her menus, is to provide variety. “There 
is nothing under the sun” but 
times the old things can be disguised 
sufficiently to appear new and have a 
different taste. 


some- 


For instance there is the easily made | 


custard, consisting of two cupsful of 
milk, three eggs, 2 cupful sugar, a pinch 
of salt and flavoring. Nothing is 
healthier or more quickly prepared, but 
the average family does not wish custard 
to be trotted out too often; however, if 
one adds half a cupful of cocoanut, 
covering the custard with a meringue, 
over which is sprinkled more cocoanut, 
the dish takes on quite a holiday air. 
Or caramelize the sugar before adding 
it to the other ingredients, and serve 
with a caramel sauce, and you have an- 
other delectable desert. 


The addition of buttered bread 
(buttered side up) just before the 
custard is popped into the oven, 


sprinkled with sugar and cinnamon, in- 
sures a satisfactory top-off to luncheon 








er, supper.. If your family : likes honey, 


a while, and serve the custard in tall 
glasses with a spoonful of whipped 
cream. Nearly all of the fresh fruits, as 
well as the dried ones, also nuts, dates 
figs and raisins can be used with suc- 
cess,—a layer of preserves covered with 
meringue, raising the humble custard 
to the dignity of a “company desert.” 
Mrs. E. B. DuBridge. 





A Three Piece Buffet Set 


OW is the time to start embroidered 
sets, either to replenish your own 
stock of linens or to have a good sup- 
ply ready for gift seasons and spring 
brides. 
No. E323-1, a buffet set of three 
Pieces, as illustrated, comes stamped on 





cream linen. The embroidery is worked 
in pink and blue French knots, making 
the flowers. Green darning stitch sup- 
plies the stem. 

The set on the linen“Is 50c. If you 
want floss to work it, add 25c to your 
order. 


—_—-—_ 


White Pudding 


M* mother made “white pudding” 
from fresh suet, which was well liked 
when served very hot. Shred any 
amount of suet, removing all tough and 
stringy pieces. Put suet through grinder, 
using medium knife. Add two parts 
flour to one of suet. Season with pepper 
and salt to taste. Fill small bag made 
of muslin, leaving plenty of room to 
swell in cooking, boil in pan one hour 
or more, having pudding well covered 
with water. Serve on a hot platter, after 
removing the bag. At butchering time 
mother would sometimes clean casings, 
fill with air and dry, then fill in pudding 
with funnel. These were very nice, but 
a very tedious task. If kept in a dry 
place this pudding will keep a long time 
before becoming strong.—A. S. 


A Kalamazoo 


Direct to You 


HANDICAPPED 


Those who are malnourished 
are handicapped in ability 
to resist weakness, 


Scott's Emulsion 


is vitamin-rich food and tonic 
that helps remove the handi- 
cap. Keep your body strong 
and sturdy. Insist on Scott’s! 


Scott & Bowne, Bloomfield, N.J. 24-38 






























UST one of our wonderful 
Set comprises a 4, 4% or & 
enameled roll rim bath tub, one 19 inch 






J. M. SEIDENBERG CO., Inc. 
254 West 34th St., New York Cit 





Youowe it to yourself this winter to try Corona 
healing ointment for: g, chaps, chillblains 
and frosted feet. Without smarting, blister or 
scar this time-tested r: y soothes sor 
draws pain and quickly heals every flesh woun 
on man or beast. Wonderful for skin troubles, 
piles, ulcers, boils, corns, buniens, - 

ete. Send today for a big Corona am 
Sample only 10¢, postpaid, ‘ 
Full size at drug stores or @ 
















mail postpaid. 
Corena Co. 
Box 20 Kenton, Ohio 
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PS eats SS 
iece DINNER SET 


Rose and Gold Design 








OE he hg 
eac’ con z es fine Toilet Soap, and with every box. give to eac 
all the following articles: a Pound of Baking Powder, Bottle Perfume, Box ome ote 


6 Teaspoons, Pair Shears, Package Needles, Box Face Powder, Bottle Hair Toni and Rouge 


dinner set, such as wearing apps 


FR EE EXTRA 


PRESENT 
OETA As 


























Vanity Bor, (as per Plan 2364) and this Dinner Set is Yours. Many other fine offers of house- 
hold supplies, groceries, toilet articles. jewelry, ete. Hundreds of other premiums besides 
el, furniture, lamps, etc., or large Cash Commission. 


NO MONEY NEEDED ~~ WE PAY THE FREIGH 
allowing plenty of time to deliver. You have nothi 

to Satisfaction and a Square Deal Guaranteed. 
‘ Write today y_ for our Big FREE Agent's Outfit. 
THE PERRY G. MASON CO. _. The Reliable House. 

DEPT. 925 CINCINNATI, OHIO, !n Business Since 1897, 
Send me your Big FREE Catalog and Full Information. 
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Classified A/lvertising Rates 
DVERTISEMENTS are inserted im this department at the rate of § cents a word. 
The minimum charge per insertion is $1 per weck. 

Count as one word each initial, abbreviation and whole number, includ ne and 
adtiress. Thus “J. B. Jones, 44 E. Main St., Mount Morris, N. Y.” ven 
words 

Place your wants by following the style of the ertisements on this page 

The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 

VERY week the Amer ae Ste URIST re over 140, 00 farmers in New York, 

New Jersey, Pennsy!van and adjacert states Advertising orders must reach our 
office at 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City, not later than the second Monday previous 
to date of issue. Cancellation orders : ach us on the same schedule. Because of 
the low rate to subscribers and their f cash or money ecdies must accompany your 
order. oe 

CATTLE EGGS—POULTRY—TURKEYS 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULL CALF— BUENNA VISTA HENNER\ 700 hen capa- 
Thre« n arest iamms ve ged , ib t b idings, en ablished 
dam's dam just sold for over $400; first $50 ; j 

check takes him. NU-BORN FARM, Jasper, N.Y. ish; Salance om any reasonable terms, 


MILKING SHORTHORNS — Calves, | [REASURER, Piermont, N. H 


r week; sipped, good 
$ tor the whole or ttt t; $1000 or more 


TOWN 








sexes, sired by a grandsor f Glenside Dairy 

King and Doris Cay, out 8,000° to 10,000 Ib FURS AND TRAPPINGS 

dams. Pr es abl Save expr s by buying — oe, ~ons TT es 
young, ERNEST COTTRELL, Hoosick Falls, | HIGHEST CASH PRICES paid for raw furs, 
N. a eet hide sheep sk ne, cal f skins, tallow, wool, 
~~ FOR OR SALI Nccredited herd of seven Reg- |; °° rite for price li No lots too large. -No 
istered ( ou ind and priced for eo om Ati A. CONOVER, Leba- 


nseys. Young, s 
quick eale. DALLAS PROUTY, — eiiimenia 
rTRAPPERS—My method of catchi ing foxes has 
“i t equal Will send free. EVERE 
DOGS AND PET STOCK MAN, Whitman, Bass. | a 


HELP WANTED 








“ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS, very choice —— 
bred, ee best farm dogs in the world, fine o» 
te } \ tch dogs. 2° — Sone > a 
ttle, 1 watch dogs. W. W. DOR FIR -EMEN AND BR \KEMEN Mea to train 


c gr oc 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
Vs s for firemen or brakemen on railroads nearest their 








PUREBLOQD COLLIES. | ie > antenel hos es—ev ty hesdensee } 5 oa, = 
heeler MPinteed o ged glad Puppies | “"**. 2% concu rs, engineers, $300 0 monthly 
= & yes wai TER WARD oa (whict position ) RAILWAY ASSOCIATION, 
Falls ONY 4 ; me ~" | Desk W-1¢ woklyn, N.Y. 

—— -_ —s : — ~ N eamstr . dae 
READ THIS OUT LOUD—Now is WANTED— Seametress, ¢ ability, good 
portunit to buy beautif intelligent, hea y * spt with needle, able to manage class 
pu . and " rkers tu ~~ st Shepherds I r any ’ Salary $60.00 per month and mainte- 
—— — : SUPT. COUNTY SCHOOLS, Lawrence, 


| 
, l 
have ever offered. GEO. BOORMAN, Marath lus 
Y . . —E 
} GOOD, CLEAN EXPE RIENCED 1 FARMER 


N 





















FOR SALE — REGISTERED AIRDALES ROY P ; 
uppies and grown dogs, ten dollars up. J. TRIM- | ° to work on farm | ear, goo 
BLE, Farmingdale, N. J : : jtome ond wegen GROVE GOODWIN.’ Bald- 
el . - | winsville, N 

TWO MALE FOXHOUND ne three yrs..| — x i = 
other six, guaranteed single - le $ aso I WE HAVE an ractive f for Farm 
$40 FRED it rTON West W iN. Y ic with spare t this winter to work their 

, ~ — a home neighborboods with our Block Men. INTER 

HUNTING HOUNDS Rat rer ers, Beagles, | VaTIONAI SILO CO., Meadville >. R 
Airdales, Collie Iria : we Lists 10c. | - - : — — 
PETE SLATER. Rox AA, Pana, II! } SCHOOL OF.NURSING—Mountainside Hos- 
— - ta \ tcla ev rsey fers splendi 
ST. BERNARD PUPPIES, the mm telligent | Pal. Cl a oa splendid op- 
dependable wat ms and f ful t : — ne e - bd Ist and Sep- 
EXCELSIOR KENNELS, Wa N. Y. j tember ist, 3 years bigh 8 required, school 
- yister at Albany giving ur rsally accepted 
a aa Sa e ;R. N N sectarian $18 a month allowance. 

EGGS—POULTRY—TURKEYS | Send for _year-boox at ee 
— — j SALESMEN WANTED for country work. 

BUFF ORPINGTON COC BERELS Farm | Must have auto and sales experience. Excellent 
raised, heavy boned, good color. Shipped om ap-| opportunity. THE LENNOX OIL & PAINT 
proval Write Il. B. ZOOK, Box “A. Ronks, Pa.| COMPANY, Dept. Sales, Cleveland, Ohio 
~“PEDIGREED BARRED ROCKS. Park's SINGLE, EXPERIENCED, WHITE MAN 
strain direct Cocks, cockerels and pullets | tor fruit a ry farm near Philade bia. Po 
for sal Write far pr Norton Ingalls, | sition open Mi: rch RALPH T. CROWELL, 
Greenville, i. me Br ng 1, Pa : : a 

BABY CHIC KS— We specialize in tt = HONEY 
following breeds of Super chicks, | — oan a —_ _ 
Whitt Wyandottes, White Barred| CHOICE HONEY—Clover, Ib., $1 ! ) Ib., 
Rocks, Reds both comes, White Leghorns, | $- lark $1 and $1.90 Postpai 3rd zone. 
Anconas, ind White Pekin Ducklings, | Satisfaction guaranteed. SAMUEL NILEW SKI, 
from pure bred, culled stock Prices right Ar r Pa ; > a: 
Before ordering elsewhere, send for prices|  “pURE HONEY, five and ten pails, 60 Ib. 
and circular, Bank reference. Bucher Bros. | -ans, buckwheat and clover. Circular free. Whole- 
Hatchery, Bucyrus, Ohio i. lsale price on 40 Ibs. or more, RAY C, WIL- 

MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS. Elsie | COX, Odessa, N Riera 
Hallock, Washington Depot, Conr cl OV ER 5 Ibs $1.15; 1 $2: 60, $8.60; 
“MAMMOTH PEKIN DUCKS, Pearl Guinea. | Buckwheat 73. $7. Delivered third zone. 
LAURA DECKER, Stanfordville, N.Y. | HENRY WILLIAMS Romulus, N.Y. __ 
ae iO SI ND REDS e 7% ine atta 
HONE'S RITODE E a one MISCELLANEOUS ~ 





virorous birds of r 
ard and om egg production, pt $ reasona ¢, | 
and a square deal always. D. R I rry - . 
Valley. N.Y. _ —_s | A. WIT 























“MAMMOTH BRON; RREYS — Large, | “TAT SANITARY MILK TICK- 
pure-bred, perf tly healthy stock Hens $ ETS save money and time. Free delivery. Send 
WM. W. KETCH, Cohoct N. Y.. Route 4 for samples TRAVERS BROTHERS, Dept. 
“WHITE HOLLAND TURKEYS, Anconas, | A., Gardner, Mass 
S. C. Buff Leghorns, White Wyandott Be —MIILK CHOCOLATE made at 
Birds—Bigger Profits. Circulars. OWNLAND | qo one sted ' x of 
FARMS. | i. New York - for $1: 1 of sat 

WHITE EGGS FOR SALI ( rantee WIN I — 
strictly fr ALBERT RAN, Box 48. Spar-|] ~TORACCO HOMESPUN smoking, 5 Ibs., 
rowbush. N.Y. Is $2: 20, $3.75. Pipe FREE. Chewing, 

IMPROVE YOUR FLOCKS with | ! $ “BP $2.50 Quality Guaranteed. 
hicks from our { red vy | | WALDROP BROTHERS. Murray. Ky 
stock, All v ies. ° y. Post. $1 BRINGS YOU Fiske’s Loose Leaf 

ard, I vw pr ; W t t LOW! . " “Te'e iy r *y } 
HATCHERY Rox 1 . oO iR 37 < it’s a VY Free de- 

2 | ' P. Baker Fisk Attl ro, Mass 
P os sag RE - rt sre is . : HN | ; MESPUN TOBACCO -C ewir 
n : , a . $ 1 bs. $2 : 20 Ibs. $4.50 
EAGAN, Lebat . $1 10 ibs. $2 9 
rURKEYS—White H ! Ur Marvfield. Ky 
Ib. 3 : her larg : 23 : : 
GRAY. ¢ — — AVANNA 
. \ 
PUREBRED LACK VIS 
ke mo < VU 
for $24; 6& r $ 4 > J ‘ 
MILLI Wol N. ¥ 
~ FHOROL ' RI ) > I 
Red t MESPUD 
ers c I YA AX AR) ( 
N. ¥ 

BA ON WHI I IRN a ) 
hig g f ( r ' 

Al ! LB \ 1A EA S \RM AND 
Tifht 0 

wi TIOLLAN Fra 2 
INE HINS Woo } 8 N Ss 
GIANT ROUEN DUCKS AND AKES 
bun at $3 a Also J Comb | New_York ae 
I Le les re $3} Us Oo you d 
e HERBERT G. COMSTOCK, P Yan, | Italt raight or 
a ; VFER & COLEMAN. ‘T 

RHODE Is! AND WHITE cock rels, 25,8 ~ START a pleasant and pr ‘ 
$1 Reds, Rocks, White Leghor: “$3 to G5; |ing Kewpie Dolls and other plaster ‘oaaehien, 
chicks, all breeds, price satisfactory. “Writ te et. Stamped. envelope for particulars, . 0. WOOD, 


South Woodstock, Vermont. . 
: 8 & @s : >*_4. 62 


BROOKSIDE FARM, Nelson, Pa 
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What Does a F arm Boy Think About? 


(Continued from Page 69) 


Previously I have mentioned the “life 


interest” trait that is so characteristic of 


boys and girls in their ‘teen ages. A 
second and common characteristic of 
these young folks I shall call SELF 
ASSERTION. They are less likely 
than formerly to accept the ideas of 
others. And thereby hangs many a 
heartache and misunderstanding. He is 
accused of being bull-headed, impudent, 
discourteous, disobedient, and a long list 
ef other things too numerous to men- 
tion. Take the following iucident as a 
case in point. 

Jim was the last one in the house that 
night from chores. He had finished 
scrubbing up and had just seated himself 
at the supper table, when he began: 

“Dad, i am sick of luggin’ feed from 
that grain bin down those stairs into the 
dairy barn. It’s too darn far.” 

“It may be far,” replied the father, 
“put I can't see that that alters the case 
any. The bin was built there and how 
can it be changed?” 

“That's just the point,” ejaculated Jim, 
“T think that it can be changed.” 

“You don't replied Mr. 
Ellsworth, “that I have lived on this 
farm for twenty years, without thinking 
of that before, do vou? I don’t see any 
way to remedy the difficulty without 
putting an addition on the east wing.” 

“Well, I do,” replied Jim. “I have 
been thinking about it for a week. We 
could cut a hole in the wall and in the 
side of the bin and by means of a two- 
foot chute and a sliding door, for a shut- 
off we could run the grain through an 


opening just ahead of Flossie’s stanch- 


suppose,” 


ion.” 
To make a long story short, the 
father who understood boys, fell in 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“ 7 


PURE - WHITE SUL GAR, $6. 50 hundred Iba 
SOUTHERN WAREHOUSES, Rockmart, Ga. 

GEORGIA PEANUTS $7.00 hundred pounds, 
R A\ ‘ID 3} NIC HOI Ss. Rox ckmart, _ Georgia. 


PRINTING 
BEST PRINTING, LEAST MONEY-—Sta- 
tionery, cards, tags, butter wrappers. HON- 
ESTY FARM PRESS, Putrey, Vermont 
150 NOTEHEADS, 100 white envelopes printed 
and mailed $ Samples printing free. 
SUNKO, Mohawk. New York. 


REAL ESTATE 


MONEY MAKING FARMS FOR SALE in 
central New York State. For sizes, description, 
price and terms, write PERRY FARM AG EN- 
CY. Canajoharie, N. Y. 

FOR SAL E—261 acre farm in high state cul- 
barns, running water, cuts 

+f 5 goed markets. EARLE 
HOW ARD, Own F agle Bridge, N. Y 

150 ACRES. One of best farms in Kennebec 
County, Maine Nea r i, trolley line, and 
l tion. Summer resort 
power. Dairy with 
milk route, potatoes, sweet corn tor canning, or 

Pr less than value of buildings. 
WINSLOW, 9 Exchange Terrace, Provi- 
R. I 




















tivation, 2 ouses 


200 tons hay 

















young orchard, 
standing > e; 2 big 
urns, sugar bush n free list farm 
bargains Write for cof CLAPP FARM 
AGENC Y. 740-W Old South Bidg., Boston, Mass. 
FOR SALI acre fruit farm; new 7-room 
se and bath; electric lights, barn and garage; 
ull necessary tools L. W. CRAFT, Marlboro, 
— 


~ SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK 
~ SEED POTA —Mountains, Russets, 
Cobblers, Early Rose, Hebrons, Triumph 
and others Six firsts State Fair, Roy 
3 lone y 




















The perfect tree wound dress- 
rs need in treating all cuts, 
Folder Free. ROLLIN H,. 








istered | pi gs, $10 each. 
ll bred stock. Satis- 
R. Hill, Seneca Falis, 





ster, Poland China and Red 
6-3 weeks old, - each, Ex- 
nths i, $1 ch, crated, 


“CB BOSSERMAN, York 








WOMEN’ s V WANTS 
~SWITCHES—Transtfe ’ 
free. EVA MACK, 
BARGAIN IN THREAD—Send 25 cents coin 
for 35 shuttle bobbing seconds, of good sewing 





Booklet 








thread. Assorted colors. Skein thread 85 cents 
pound. EV A L. WEBSTER, Caratunk, Maine. 
t« ’ , 2.3 < ee 


with the idea. Jim cut the hole and 
made the chute. Mr. Ellsworth accom- 
plished two things—he made a labor 
saving device and kept Jim interested. 
When Jim came into his ’teen years 
in a real sense he had a “new birth.” 
Prior to this time he had accepted with. 
out question what he had been told. 
When his elders had given him a direc- 
tion of an explanation, he had not ques- 


tioned it. Now it was different. Hé was 
passing from a bov to a man. He re- 


membered that pasSage in scripture: 
“When I was a child, I spake as a child, 
now that I have become a man, I put 
a‘vay childish things.” He bezan to re- 
alize that he had a mind of his ov.n. He 
wanted to use it. He had none thie less 
respect for his parents and elders, but 
their ideas weren’t meaning so much to 
him as formerly. Wher his muscles got 
tired carrying feed, his newly found 
“head” began to figure. Out from his 
ponderings came an idea all his own 
and he wanted to express it. Fortunate 
it was, that his father could lead him in 
the accomplishment of his ideas. 

This trait of self assertion and of a 
tendency to question the ideas of otlicrs 
is a very real and tangible characteristic 
of the growing boy. He needs your 
help. He does not intend to be impu- 
dent, lazy or discourteous. He needs an 
opportunity to express these ideas which 
he originates or which differ from yours, 
if it is humanly possible to have them 
expressed. This is nature’s way of traivi- 
ing, so, after all, education is experience, 
I do not mean to “turn the place over to 
him.” Keep him within due bounds. Ke 
is just as much in need of help with his 
new problems as the infant is in need of 
help in learning to walk. The mother 
stands close by, letting the child actwal- 


ly walk, but with ever ready arms te. 


catch him just before he falls. Remem- 
ber, if you stifle his having ideas of his 
own, you are depriving him of just 
rights. 

Mav TI make one suggestion in dealing 

with this characteristic of adolescence. 
Ww hy not make a sort of “family partner- 
ship”, where the good and bad ideas are 
thrown out on the table and discussed 
pro and con. The good ones will survive 
and-the bad ones will die a natural 
death. The ’teen age boys and girls 
need this practice. Then sit down and 
make a little list on paper of their ideas 
that are not worth much and those that 
really annoy you. Then cross out the 
ones that he will likely outgrow. On the 
remaiifder give him kindly counsel in 
private. Private admonition is, much 
more cffective to adolescence. Don’t use 
shot gun methods. Take one good idea 
at a time and try to help him work it 
out. 





How We Do Business 

(Continued from Page 85) 
up with them, we were unable to get any 
answer, after writing them several times. 
After waiting a reasonable length of time, 
we sent a personal representative of 
American AcrIcutturtist to call on the 
firm, and succeeded in getting the full 
amounts for both Mrs. Nally and Mr. 
French. Of course, the collection was & 
considerable expense to us, and had we not 
been able to obtain the money, we woul 
have paid Mrs. Nally and Mr. French out 
of our treasury, in accordance with ouf 
guarantee. It is of course possible that 
this firm is perfectly honest, but the fact 
that they failed to answer our corr‘ spond- 
ence or to make any settlement until they 
had to is suspicious. 





Publicity never made a cow give more 
milk. 
** ¢ 8 
When driving nails or screws into hard 
wood always rub them with soap; they 
will then go in easily without splitting che 
wood. 


$a 2247 3F 2.299734 >f5 Oa O* 
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One-Half Million Guaranteed 
Chicks for 1925 


English, Hollywood and Tancred Leghorns, 
$13 and $15 per kundred; Brown and Buff 
Leghorns, $13; Barred and White poste. 
Single and Rose Comb Reds, $15; Park’s 
Barred Rocks, $16; Rhode Island Whites, 
Silver Wyandottes and Buff Orpingtons, 
$18; White Wyandottes and Black Minorcas, 
$17; Single and Rose Comb Anconas, $13 to 


$15; Light Brahmas, $22; Jersey Black 
Giants, $30. Special discounts on 500 and 
1000 lots. 


Our catalog and price list is ready. Ask 
for it and get the particulars as we are 
booking orders now. 


New London Hatchery 


BOX A, NEW LONDON, OHIO 





Prepaid. 100% Live Defivery. 100 


White and Brown Leghorns. . $12.00 ean 50 ent 50 
Buff and Black Leghorns .. 12.00 6.50 3.50 
Ree GS  caccscccces 14.00 7.50 4.00 
White and Buff Rocks ..... 14.00 1.50 4.00 
S. C. and BR. C. Reds .... 14.00 7.50 4.00 
S. C. Black Minorcas ..... 14.00 7.50 4.00 
White and & L. Wyandottes 16.00 8.50 4.50 
Buff Qrpingtoms ......... 16.00 8.50 4.50 


5 

All absolutely first class stock from culled flocks. 
5% discount on orders placed now. 

JAMES KREJCI, 9507 Meech Ave., Cleveland. Ohie 


—— BABY CHICKS —_— 

















MONEY MAKER CHICKS _ 
wit 


Fill Your Pocket Book 
Ohio Accredited Chicks from 
prize winners at many shows. 
Bred especially for fine quali- 
ty and high egg production. 
lf you want chicks that will 
be a credit te you and will 
fill your pocketbook, get our 
catalog and | “Chick Insur- 
ance Plan.” Every chick 
guaranteed to live. 12 breeds. 
MIDDLEPOINT HATCHERY, Dept. A, 
Middlepoint, Ohio 
BABY CHICKS 


FROM 200-EGG HENS 





Cite —= winter laying, farm raised, mature 
stock. . W. Leghorns, R. I. Red Is, Barred 
Rocks, Wh ite Orpingtons, Anconas, Black Jersey 
Giants, White Wyandaottes, White Rocks, Back 
Minoreas. White Indian Runner Ducks $1 per 
109 up. Live delivery guaranteed. Parcels *Po st 





prepaid. Hatching eggs, $8 per 100. Circular free. 


Glen Rock Nursery and : oe Farm 
_ Ridgewood, N. 





Best = © sz the leading t+. 
They will make money for you just 
as they have for thousands of others. 
Write for catalog and poteen stat- « 
tng variety end number you prefer 
Massaanttea Farms Hatchery. tac. 
Bex 1331 Marrisenberg, Virginia 


BABY CHIC 

















Hatched by the best 
system of incubation 
from high-class bred- 








to-lay stock. Barred and Buff Rocks, Reds, 
Anconas, Black Minorcas, 18c each; White 
Brown, Buff Leghorns, 15¢ each; Broiler 
chicks, 12¢ each. Safe delivery guaranteed 


by prepaid parcel post. 
NUNDA POULTRY FARM, Nunda, N.Y. 


JONES’ °488£° CHICKS 


Owing to the great demand for chicks, will 
Start incubator Nov. 17. Breeders strictly 
culled by State Broad of Agriculture. This 
combined with New Incubator 150,000 eggs 
and 10 years’ experience in baby chick busi- 
ness puts me in a position to sell you Good, 











Strong, Pure-Bred Chicks at reasonable 
prices Pedigreed Certified Stock, Contest 
Records: 313, 288, 268, 251. Catalo 
A. c. JONES GEORGETOWN, DEL. 





locks are e 
L ~¥ aL of 17 . Ohio Stat 
versity and Accredited by The Ole Poultry 
_lmorovement joven We or Varieties. 


_WOSSECE HATCHERY C=cEE@00 ttawa Oh 0 


SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS 








eXclusively. 3,000 breeders on free farm 
Tange Pure Barron English Strain with 
trap nest records up to 314 eggs in a year. 
Now booking orders for baby chicks and 
@gs for hatching. Februray, March and 
April delivery. Special feeding directions 
With all orders this year. Circulars free. 
EDGAR BRIGGS, Sunnybrook Farm, Box 
41, Pleasant Valley, New York. 


BABY CHICKS %°,°° 0 weekly. Postpaid. 3 as 








Ss. C. White. 3 pute coke Brown . $12.0 
B. P and Bisck es! 14.00 
White and Buff Rocks Rhode I 15.00 


i Led ag Sroinatons 16.0 
Odds and Ends, $10 per 100. Heavy Mixed 12.00 
Order from this Adv, Bave time. Booklet free 
GOLDEN mn as MATCHERY, Box q Bucyrus, Okie 


WAMPTON’S Black Leghora Chicks [2523s 


Batching this wonder poabent 
Hand. 





breed. Hardiest, 
abe somest, Greatest Layers. Most profit- 
dey. of all breeds. Catalogue free. Write to- 

A. F. — 4. F. Hampton, Box A, Pittstown, N.J. 
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January Chicken Chatter 


(Continued from Page 84) 


and spangled also have their champions, 
and there is the same difference in 
choice of color in eggs. 


Many Prefer Dual-Purpose Breeds 


Many farmers prefer a duvai-purpose 
fowl—one that is good for both meat 
and eggs. Again it is mostly a matter 
of personal preference in the matter of 
color, size and type, both as regards the 
fowl! and the egg laid. 


Officials conducting one of the great 
annual egg-laying contests in the East 
report, after an investigation of the rec- 
ords extending over a number of years, 
that there is really very little difference 
in the egg-laying qualities of the four 
principal breeds — Plymouth Rocks, 
Rhode Island Reds, Wyandottes and 
Leghorns. They state that the difference 
lies in the strains developed in any breed 
and that egg-laying strains can be de- 
veloped as well on one breed as in au- 
other. The lighter breeds may lay eggs 
at a slightly lower cost because they 
gonsume less feed, but is more than off- 
set by the greater weight attained by 
the dual-purpose breeds, and the higher 
price obtained when the fowls are mar- 
keted. 

So take your choice of breed. Pick 
out the one that has the greatest attrac- 


barley, 2 parts of wheat and 1 part of 
heavy oats. All parts by weight. We are 
sending you the Cornell bulletin contain- 
ing poultry rations. 


The advisability of using a commercially 
prepared mash in preference to a home 
mixed mash, depends upon the amount of 
help you have available, the economy with 
which you can buy the ingredients and the 
amount of commercial mixture you have 
been buying. There are some instances 
where it certainly does not pay to mix 
your own home mixture for by the time 
you figure the cost of the original ingredi- 
ents, the cost of labor of mixing and other 
attendant expenses, you can buy a high 
grade mash for the same money and some- 

s less. Much depends, of course, on 
the amount of mash your flock consumes. 
It is a problem every poultryman must 
figure out in order to find the most econ- 
omical method of feeding. 





Planning the Farm Shop 
(Continued from Page 83) 


i—pair carpenter’s pinchers 
1—pair tevel sights 
1—8 in. T bevel 
i—cross cut saw tool 
2—paint brushes 134 in. 
Chalk and line 


and 2! In. 


tion for you. Given adequate quarters, oaks dhe handing 
correct rations, and proper care and at- i—piumb bob 4 

nti i i ‘e satisfz , , 1—4 ft. clamp, homemade 
tention, it will prove satisfactory to you {—" "ee crass aut enw me 
both in pleasure and profit—W. C. 4~saw vice, homemade 
MUILENBURG. i—bench stop, homemade 

i—bench screw for carpenter's vise 
. Se 100 Ibs. common nails assorted; 3, 6, 8, 10, 
Eprtor’s Note: It is something like a 16, 20 penny; finishing nails 6, 8, 10 


penny 
2—boxes assorted screws 
5-Ibs. fence staples 
1—wood rasp, 12 in. 


year ago that we started a discussion in 
the poultry columns of American Acrt- 
CULTURIST relative to the merits of the 
various poultry breeds. We had a liberal 
response from our readers. It 


Metalworking Tools 


is generally 4WHchain drill with chuck to fit square 


conceded that various breeds are best shank drill d 12 blade 
: . e i 5 ades 
adapted to various purposes. We would 1—®xtension ——~g yy opening 


1—pair flat tongs, 20 in, '4 in. 
1—pair bolt tongs, 20 in. 
1—100 Ib. anvil 


like to hear more from our readers about 
their experiences during the past year with 


op . 1—hardie 
a new breed, if they have tried one, or 4—forge 
with the breed they have been accustomed 1—pair steel snips 
i—rivet set 
to raise. Confine your comments to some- 4__.swivel metal bench vise 
thigg like 150 to 200 words. 6—metal punches assorted 


1—machinists hammer, 134 Ib. 

3—mill files; 8, 10, 12 In. 

1—cross pein riveting hammer, 12 oz. 

4—cold chisels, 3%, 2, 58, % In. es 

1—set taps and dies, '/2, '%4, 5-16, 34, %é, 
% in. 

1—copper oil can 

1—center punch 

i—metal counter sink 

i—emery wheel (foot power) 

2—monkey wrenches, 6 in. and 

1—14 In. pipe wrench 

1—gasoline torch, 1 at. 

1—soldering copper, 1 Ib. with handle 

ib. wire solider 

Powdered sal ammoniac 

i—can fiux or soldering paste 

Bit stock drills; 3 3-32, 2 1-8, 2 5-32, 1 3-16, 
1 7-22, 1 1-4, 1 3-8, 1 1-2, 1 5-8 

—wrench set (6) end or S 

1—8 in. wescott wrench 

3—round files, 6, 10, and 12 In. 

i—star concrete drill (5g In) 

Reversible Ratchet socket wrench 

16 Ib. assorted rivets 

4 1—trowel, 10 in. 

sight 42 ibs. galvanized 





How We Sprout Oats 


PROUTED oats form one of the best 

and cheapest green foods available for 
hens in winter The method cf sprouting 
is as Iollows: The oats are placed on trays 
about six inches deep to 'the depth of about 
two inches and sprinkled with warm water. 
Cover with burlap and sprinkle once a day. 
Allow the burlap to remain on them until 
sprouts are an inch high. Oats must not 
be disturbed while in the tray. ‘Keep them 
at the proper temperature, about 75 to &5 
degrees. Feed them when about 4 inches 
long. New heavy oats should be used. 
Feed for 100 fowls can be produced from 
less than a quart of oats at a very 
cost. The amount to be fed varies con- wire, assorted 
siderably with conditions, and can best be be! a Lee men — 
determined by the poultryman himself.— 5 Ibs. assorted nuts 
Epna Darton. 


10 In. 


set 


iron wire and copper 


100—assorted spring cotters 


5 Ibs. assorted washers 
45—assorted lock washers 





Harness Repair Tools 


i—rex riveting machine 
1—box of 100 Japanned tubular rivets, as- 


A Mash for Laying Hens 


I have been using a prepared mash for 









Stock produces 
icks. 

WRITE TODAY 
For Folder and Prices. 
1004 Live Delivery. 
THE WHARTOR HATCHERY 
D. F. Young, Mar. 
Dept. 12 Wharton. Chie. 








500,000 Chicks for 1925 


Leghorns, Rocks, Reds, Minor- 
, cas, Jersey Black Giants and 
Broilers, 10 cents each and up. 
Hatched by men with 15 years 
experience 100% live delivery 
guaranteed. Prepaid to your 
door. Member International 





Baby Chick Association. Catalogue Free, 


THE KEYSTONE HATCHERY, 
Box 15, Richfield, Pa. 


CHICKS WITH PEP 
Ohio Accredited. Every bird 
passed by inspector trained and 
authorized by the Poultry De- 
partment Ohio State University. 
Prize winners at many shows from 
National down. Developed for 
high egg production for many 
years. Free range flocks in best 
of health. 100% Live Delivery 
Guaranteed, Thirteen breeds. Catalog free. Prices 
ow quality considered. 

HOLGATE CHICK HATCHERY 

Box A, Hoigate, Ohio 


Baby Chicks 


eae Hich F-- Record Flocks 
Wh. & Br Leg., 126 Buff and Blk, 
Leg.. Bik Min., 8. C. Reds, Bar. 
Rocks 14¢e. Wh. Rocks & R. C. Red 
lie. Wh. Wyn, Buff Orps, S. 8. 
mb. 16c. Live delivery guaranteed 
Send for Fres Catalog. 
m& Lantz Hatchery 
‘Tiffin, _ Ohio. 














Est. 7 


OVER VER TWENTY YEARS EXPERIENCE 


Battiefeld Chicks of Quality 


Rhode Island Reds 
Black Minercas 
Silver and White Wyandoites 


Discount or early orders 
Member of International Baby Chick Assn. 
FAIR VIEW POULTRY FARM, Gettysburg, Pa. 


BEST QUALITY BABY CHICKS 


From the world’s greatest laying strain. White 
Leghorn Chicks from free range. Large Type 
Tom Barron English 8 C. therobred hens, 
Mated with pedigreed cockerels. Strong, healthy, 
vigorous Chicks any week in February, March 
or April at $16 per 100; $77 per 500; $150 
per 1000 by Speelal Delivery Parce] Post, Prepaid. 100% 
Live Arrival Guaranteed. 10% books your order. Circular 


ROBERT CLAUSER, Box A, Kleinfeltersville, Pa. 


Squab Book FREE 


Squabs selling at highest prices ever ki... wn. Great- 
est market for 20 years. Make money breeding 
», them. Raised in one month. We ship everywhere 
_our famous breeding stock and supplies. Es- 
tablished 24 years. Write now for big illustrated 
free book. eouTN mOoK Breeving Squabe. 
K SQUAB CO. 
Getrece tiene mass, 


White Leghorns 
Black Leghorns 
White and Barred Rocks 





Free. 










+ HSL, 


. , . . . 
Tiffany’s Superior Chicks that Live 
Wyandottes, Reds and poche Pekin, Rouen rnd 

Runner Ducklings. 
ALDHAM POULTRY FARM 
R. 3, Phoenixville, Pa. 








my laying hens and have been told that it sorted 3-16 in.,—8-16 in. 


is much cheaper to mix my own. Would 1—Ib. iron hame rivets, 1 in. 
a mash of the following constituents be 1—Ib. iron hame rivets, ‘2 In. 
Satisfactory: 100 pounds, 100 pounds of '4—Ib. iron hame rivet Burrs 
wheat middlings, 100 pounds corn chop, 100 Yz—Ib. iron copper belt rivets, assorted 


pounds oats, 100 pounds beef scrap, 1 pound 


3g in.—%4 Iin., No. 10 
salt.—F. S., Pennsylvania. os - 


1—paper harness needies, assorted sizes 
o—4 


The ration that you suggest is almost 


e ° ; : i—package swede tacks, No. 8 
identical to the mash mixture for laying 


1—bali linen harness thread No. 8 


1—saddier hollow drive punch, No. 8 


recommends three pounds of salt, whereas 1~saddier hollow drive punch, No. 4 


PARKS ROCKS 


CAKE MONEY RAISING SQUABS 
Lghest market ever known. Breeders shipped every- 
where. Homers, Carneaux. White Kings a 
specialiy. All other breeds. Send stamp for 
catalogue and priccs. 


Allston Squab Co. aiustom, mass. 
HOLLYWOOD LEGHORNS 





hens recommended by the New York State oben harness wax Bred for color and eggs. Laid at 4% mos. Wen 
Coll £ Agricul T , di Ya—ib. bees wax prizes. Half chicks go to old customers. Satisfaction 

- — - ericulture. he only differ- i—rivet set guaranteed. Sure to please. Catalogue Free. Vigorous, 
ence in it lies in the fact that the college 1—spring punch, six tube sturdy chicks. Prices right. 


SEIBERT BROS. Box A, Elizabethtown, Pa. 





you use one pound. 


Assuming that the oats are ground in 
your ration—in place of whole oats you 


2—awil 

3—harness awl blades, assorted 
1—pricking wheel 

I—eadging tool 


Ly mm Ne TuRKENS, Ducks, Geese, 


Breeders at special 
prices. . Write your 
wants. Satisfaction guaranteed. Highland 


Farm, Box G, Sellersvilie, Pa. 





could very well substitute ground barley. 1—gqt. harness olf 
1—scrub brush 








When writing to > stoetieen, be cae te 
American Agriculturist 


Large stock 


Poultry, Turkeys, Geese, 
Ducks, Collies, Hares, 
Cata. PION- 











A seratch grain to go with this mash could 
consist of 5 parts of cracked corn, 2 part je = ne oe 








Pigeons, Chicks, Ege, low. 
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Bil Days FREE TRIAL 
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